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THE HOUSE OF LORDS AS A 
SECOND CHAMBER. 


Noruinc is more remarkable in English history than the wonder- 
ful continuity of our political growth, a continuity which has no 
parallel in any other European nation. To trace the history of 
our institutions we have to go back to the Roman historian 
Tacitus, who describes for us the habits of our forefathers, as they 
lived on the banks of the Weser and the Elbe in Germany in the 
first century. We cling tenaciously to ancient forms, even when 
the life that gave them shape has passed away. The English 
mind is bound by tradition; it stands in awe of the past; it has 
a deep respect for precedent. Nowhere is this better illustrated 
than in the case of the greatest of nineteenth century Radicals, for 
reformer though Mr. Gladstone was, again and again we find him 
amenable to the argument from precedent. Our reforms have 
been thrust upon us by practical needs, and we have remained 
more or less indifferent to the guidance of theory. Our friends 
across the Channel offer to us a great contrast in this respect. 
They are far more logical, and when they take a revolution in 
hand it is carried through to its theoretical conclusion. We, on 
the other hand, possess a Constitution which is the product of 
many compromises, and is full of anomalies and contradictions, 
Thus, the ancient prerogatives of the kingship were found to be in 
conflict with the higher political life of the nation, yet the king- 
ship remains, while its powers have passed to the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people. Changes of the deepest significance 
have taken place in our Constitution, yet the old forms remain, 
connecting us with events far back in our history. 

It is only after considering this national quality that we are 
able to explain the existence of such an institution as the House 
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of Lords at the heart of our democratic polity. The House of 
Lords is a historical survival from the days of feudalism. When 
it came into being in the Great Council of the Norman Kings the 
feudal lords controlled the economic resources, held in their hands 
the military power, and represented the greater part of the in- 
dependent thought in the nation, apart from the Crown. Even 
the church was feudal in its organisation, and the bishops and 
abbots were among the wealthiest landowners of the time. But 
feudalism was attacked from both above and below, by king and 
freeman, and gradually lost its coherence. By the end of the 13th 
century the knights of the shire and the burghers of the towns had 
acquired sufficient economic importance to make it worth the while 
of the king to give them a representation in Parliament in order to 
get their consent to taxes, which were levied with difficulty. 
Representation is the logical complement to taxation, but it was 
long before the Commons acquired sufficient knowledge and train- 
ing to take over the duties which belonged to them. It would 
have been longer still had not the Lords presumed on the national 
disinchnation to disturb political conventions, and joined Charles 
I. in his blind appeal to the arbitration of the sword. It was left 
to the House of Commons at that time, in Pym’s great words, “ to 
save the kingdom alone.” Once having put the question to the 
proof never again could it be questioned that the balance of power 
had shifted from the House of Lords to the House of Commons 
once for all. 

The causes of this transfer are plain and simple. Feudalism 
was no more. The resources of the nation, the power on which 
the Government rested, had ceased to be confined to the aristocracy 
and had passed to the gentry and middle classes. These paid the 
bulk of the taxes, and controlling the purse, they controlled the 
power that rested on the purse. But the Commons were in no 
haste to expel the aristocracy. So long as it served national ends 
the middle classes allowed it to hold the reins of government, but 
as soou as a conflict of interest arose the source of power was laid 
bare, and we find when this occurred in 1649 that the House df 
Lords was formally abolished. The House of Lords could have 
no other claim to existence than that it was a convenient instru- 
ment by which the people could secure national ends. 

It is true this, the sole experiment of a single Chamber in our 
history, was a failure. The Lords returned again in 1660 to the 
haunts they had so long vacated. But that result was in large 
part due to the non-national, sectional character of the rule im 
their absence. The single chamber was not representative of the 
English people, and more serious for its permanence it was ex- 
treme. The expriment, so far from being conclusive for the cir- 
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cumstances of to-day, has little bearing upon them. The franchise 
has been widely extended since then, and there is now a better 
guarantee that the voice of the people will be heard in the voice 
of the House of Commons. 

It is only in our time that the real effect of the extension of 
the franchise under Mr. Disraeli is beginning to be felt. The 
Board School has co-operated to awaken the people to political 
consciousness, and to-day there are students of politics in every - 
workshop in the land. The last general election revealed to the 
country the vigour of this new growth, and the party which 
specially stands for it is doubtless destined to play a leading -role 
in our future parliamentary life. It is this new element which 
has been mainly instrumental in bringing into bolder relief the 
antiquated and feudalistic character of our hereditary chamber, 
and the question has thrust itself forward, and refuses to be put 
aside till it gets a straight and definite answer as to whether the 
House of Lords fulfils any national function, and whether it fulfils 
it in the best way. 

In answering this question we are involved in another, namely, 
as to the use and function af a Second Chamber in itself, for it is 
quite possible to be equally impressed with the necessity for the 
existence of a Second Chamber, and the inadequacy of our present 
House of Lords. If, then, we settle this latter question, we will 
have cleared our feet for dealing with the first question, for doubt- 
less the confusion of these two questions in the past has streng- 
thened the case for the present constitution of the House of Lords. 

It should be borne in mind at the outset that a Second 
Chamber, not directly representative of the people, must, so iong 
as the people rule, rank second to a chamber which is directly 
representative. The British Constitution places the ultimate 
power in the hands of the majority of the electorate, and the 
House of Commons being the direct representatives of the elec- 
torate must always take first rank before every other established 
political authority. But it may be replied that the Constitution 
places the ultimate political power in the hands of the King, Lords, 
and Commons, conjointly. | Nominally, that is the case, and it is 
the pride of our Constitution that the real power should be veiled 
in this manner. Political conventions have arisen to bring the 
practice in line with the facts, and because of the respect paid to 
these conventions it has been unnecessary to alter the letter of 
the law. It is such a convention that prevents the House of 
Lords amending Finance Bills, and it is only because the Lords 
have respected such conventions that they have been allowed to 
exist at all. Let a conflict arise between the representatives of 
the people speaking in the name of the people, and the King or 
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the Lords, and no one could fail to see the inevitable result. It 
was in such a conflict that the House of Lords disappeared before, 
and it is because they, in our time, have again vitally differed in 
sentiment from the House of Commons, that again their existence 
has come up for discussion. On the other hand, the kingship has 
received a notable accession of strength in our own time, because 
King Edward has uniquely promoted the achievement of national 
ideals. Yet, at the last the ultimate power must rest with the 
House of Commons, and all other political powers be mere instru- 
ments or conveniences to it, because it alone can be trusted to 
reflect the inevitable changes which take place in public opinion 
from time to time. It is constituted with that very object in view 
and its fluctuating composition is the evidence of the adjustment 
which is taking place. The House of Commons is, and must 
remain, the supreme power in the land. 

Why, then, have a second subordinate chamber at all, the 
logician may ask? The power of tradition, great though it is, is 
not an adequate answer to this question. We have, and must 
continue to have, a Second Chamber, so long as our electoral 
system remains as it is, for two reasons. First, that the House ot 
Commons fails to be in every respect an exact representation of 
the electorate. Second, an exact representation is not all that an 
intelligent electorate desire, any more than a man involved in liti- 
gation seeks as counsel the advocate who most nearly approxi- 
mates to his general views. These are the fundamental reasons 
which lie at the basis of the arguments which are brought forward 
for the retention by this country of a Second Chamber, and they 
each require a separate examination. 

First, wherein does the House of Commons fail to be an exact 
representation? From the mere fact that general elections can- 
not be held every year there arises the possibility of the elected 
members finding themselves out of sympathy with the electorate, 
and every change of Government is proof that such has been the 
case, and where, as in the last general election, there is an over- 
whelming displacement of votes, that it has been notoriously the 
case. But not alone is there the element of time to be considered, 
there is the graver fact that at the very time of election, and even 
with respect to the artificial division of the party system, the total 
number of representatives for either party often differs amazingly 
from the proportion of votes which have been given at the polls 
for each party. Thus, two-thirds, let us suppose of each Scotch 
constituency, votes Liberal at the next general election, then one- 
third of the electorate would be without a representation at all. 
The year 1868 affords a striking instance of the anomalies which 
may arise under our present system of representation. In the 
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bye-elections of that year 22 Conservatives were elected, and 11 
Liberals. Yet the total number of votes given to Conservative 
candidates was actually less than the total number given to Liberal 
candidates. The total Conservative poll was 102,000, the Liberal 
104,000. The fact is that, by our present electoral system, fluctua- 
tions of opinion in the country are multiplied many-fold in the 
corresponding majority in the House of Commons. A mild re- 
action in the country may give rise to a violent re-action in the 
House of Commons representation, and frequently does so. But 
a political system ought to check rather than increase the swing 
of the pendulum. Nothing is so essential to the prosperity of a 
country as stability in government. A casual glance at South 
American politics, or a comparative study of our own Stock Ex- 
change prices equally bears witness to this fact. The best legisla- 
tion, the legislation which does not require revision by a succeed- 
ing Parliament, like the Education Act of 1902, is that which 
expresses the general view of the community, and never that of 
the extreme section at either end. Extreme legislation by one 
party is a sure guarantee of extreme legislation by the opposite 
party. Our political system ought to be to the people as that 
great tropical lake Victoria Nyanza is to the Nile. Into the lake 
there rush violent streams on all sides, the height of whose 
waters depends entirely on the particular rainfall of the district 
through which the stream runs. At one time one stream is in 
flood, at another time another. Yet all the time a fertilising 
stream not perceptible in its rise and fall pours forth at the outlet 
of the lake, bringing to the dwellers in Egypt a perennial suppiy 
of water. Our House of Commons as at present constitute 
records violent oscillations in supply. We need a reservoir which 
will receive every tributary stream, and will furnish a constant 
supply for use, not a deluge and a drought. It is true that, owing 
to the political genius of our people, the party in power throws off 
to some extent its party character, and becomes the Government 
—the people in their political capacity. Still, the play of the 
pendulum is there, and any system which reduces its arc of vibra- 
tion is to be commended. 

The other fundamental reason for a Second Chamber, chat 
the people wish more than an exact representation, requires ex- 
planation. If a litigant selects an advocate because he is better 
informed than himself, he is still more concerned to find one who 
has complete sympathy with his standpoint, and will help him to 
attain the end he has in view. Sympathy is the first requirement, 
the sine gud non, of a representative, and our Parliamentary system 
secures that of the candidates put forward that one shall be elected 
who is most in sympathy with the aims of the majority of the 
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people. But does it also secure that of all those who are willing 
to serve their country in Parliament the ablest and the most effi- 
cient shall be elected? Have the electorate at their disposal 
proper means for testing the legislative skill of those who submit 
themselves as candidates? Does the system in practice work out 
so that the best brains at the disposal of the community for the 
supremely difficult task of legislation are secured? No one could 
give an unqualified affirmative answer to these questions. The 
reasons for which candidates are submitted to a constituency are 
often better known to the party than to the public. Some candi- 
dates are chosen because of their local influence, and that may be 
due to a wide variety of causes. Some are chosen because of their 
platform ability, and the gift of expression, while different from 
the gift for framing statutes, must always appeal to a constituency 
That is because of the preponderating importance of securing sym- 
pathy in the representative. Altogether, it is doubtful if five per 
cent. of our parliamentary representatives could draft an important 
bill. Judging from the speeches of our M.P.’s, it is open to ques- 
tion if there are twenty men on each side with original views on 
the leading measures on which they vote. 

These two fundamental reasons cause the people to feel safer 
when their directly elected representatives are not left entirely to 
their own devices, but are obliged to consult another Chamber, 
and to furnish that Chamber with reasons for supporting any Bill 
which they place before it. But this argument falls to the ground 
if the Second Chamber does nothing to remedy or modify the 
faults which have been pointed out in the membership of the 
House of Commons. We have been assuming that the Second 
Chamber will excel in administrative capacity, so that Bills pre- 
sented to it by the House of Commons will receive such criticism, 
and, if necessary, such emendation as will give some promise of 
making them more workable when they pass into law. We have 
been assuming that the Second Chamber will not be subject to the 
same extent to the storms of party, but will preserve such a balance 
between the two parties as will enable it to check extreme legis- 
lation on the part of either. Above all, we have assumed no 
general antagonism in sympathy between the members of the two 
Houses. Such a Second Chamber would afford a safeguard 
against hasty, ill-considered measures, and the far-reaching, ill 
effects that bad measures produce. 

What, however, if the Second Chamber should be of a pro- 
nounced partisan character, instead of moderate, and if the bias be 
aggravated by being permanent? What if its members, instead 
of having special training for the work of legislation, instead of 
possessing special administrative experience, owe their member- 
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ship to a hereditary claim which includes not the slightest 
guarantee for either, not even a guarantee that they are able to 
conduct the ordinary business of life? Such a House might well 
have ceased to exercise any of the proper functions of a Second 
Chamber. When its own party was in power it would probably go 
to sleep, and when its opponents were in power amendments to 
bills would probably attack their vital principle, and weaken, if 
they did not destroy them. The House of Lords is such a Second 
Chamber, and the need for reform has become so apparent that a 
great wonder has been seen in the land. The House of Lords 
has taken steps to facilitate its own reform. Never in the history 
of this country had that body less claim to take part in the legis- 
lative work of Parliament, and its own actions testify to a sense 
of coming doom. A fear such as we find hanging over the Churcn 
on the eve of the Reformation, hangs over the House of Lords 
to-day. It is a body without a conscience, for this sense of fear 
has destroyed its conscience, and it can pass into law radical 
measures with which three-fourths of its members disagree. The 
Trades’ Disputes Bill, the Miners Ejight-and-a-Half Hours’ Bill, 
were ill food for its stomach, yet it swallowed both of them. 
Such an unreasoning instirict as fear is, when it possesses a body 
can lead to strange doings. The action of the House of Lords 
has become quite incalculable. No observer could foretell it be- 
cause it is subject to no principle. It has ceased to act according 
to law, and has become mere opportunist. Moreover, it no longer 
respects its own deliberations, and has almost sunk to the low 
estimate of its own importance, with which it is regarded beyond 
its doors. That meeting at Lord Lansdowne’s house has an ugly 
look to the student of constitutional history. For what does the 
House of Lords exist if its action is determined in meetings be- 
yond its confines? The meeting was a frank acknowledgment 
that in its corporate capacity the House of Lords is no better than 
a branch of the Conservative party. The House of Commons was 
condemned for rushing the Licensing Bill through without ade- 
quate discussion, but what a conception of duty for the Lords to 
take this condemnation as excusing them from all but the most 
flimsy discussion before they summarily rejected it zz foto! The 
eloquence of Lord Rosebery, backed by the weight of the Church, 
was as a breath before a gale, for the order had gone forth, and 
obedience to it was the sum of duty. No wonder a parallel has 
been drawn between the 600 odd members of the House of Lords 
and another gallant 600 of whom our poet sang— 


“Their’s not to reason why.” 


The House of Lords, by its rejection of the Licensing Bill in this 
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impudent fashion, stands confessed as violently partisan, without 
independent initiative, reactionary and inefficient. 

Could it be believed that the present Government have given 
no indication that they mean to do anything to reform the House 
of Lords? This antiquated institution, adapted for a feudalistic 
state’ of society, representing an exclusive class, and withal en- 
dowed with powers only inferior to the supreme political power in 
the British Constitution, is to be allowed to continue its dangerous 
existence. The Liberal Party, so far as we have been told, aim 
at altering the existing relations between the two Houses—an 
entirely different matter. The case is nearly parallel with the 
attitude of the Eastern European Powers to Poland in the later 
eighteenth century. Poland had an elective monarchy, and an 
absurd Constitution, under which a single noble could obstruct the 
whole work of legislation. It was in a state of chronic revolution, 
and had become a menace to civilisation. The European Powers 
threatened that if the Poles did not conduct their politics with 
better order they would interfere. The Poles, well aware of the 
evils of their Constitution, and of the hungry Powers surrounding 
them, ready to take advantage of their weakness, were eager to 
reform their Constitution themselves. But to every project of 
reform one or other of the Powers objected. Polish disorder was 
a political asset, which could not be lightly abandoned. The 
Liberal Party is crying out against the iniquities of the House of 
Lords, and the Lords themselves have made a confession of sin. 
But the Liberal Party have a political use to make of these crimes, 
and consequently have given no encouragement to the criminal to 
reform himself. They mean to use their crimes as the excuse for 
an attack on the principle of the Second Chamber—a principle 
which is of supreme value, though it has not had a chance under 
our Constitution in our time. The present proposals before the 
party, those of the late Premier, are defective on three grounds. 
First, they leave the present hereditary chamber unreformed ; 
second, they render the work of legislation, already suffering from 
complexity, more cumbersome and complicated; third, they 
seriously reduce the value of the Second Chamber as a check on 
both political parties. Doubtless, the House of Commons will 
remain more powerful if the House of Lords retains its present 
obsolete composition, but the country is more interested in having 
an efficient legislature than in increasing the power of the House 
of Commons. As it 1s, the British House of Commons is, perhaps, 
the strongest representative chamber in existence, and it need 
never fear a diminution of power so long as it has the country 
behind it. In the very nature of things the House of Lords must 
remain an adjunct to the House of Commons, and can never reach 
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an equal status, but as an adjunct the more efficient we can make 
it the better. It may be admitted that abolition of the House of 
Lords would be an improvement on the present unjust and dan- 
gerous state of affairs, but these are not the only alternatives. The 
proposals of the House of Lords’ Committee concede one great 
principle, that hereditary right—a discredited theory, if ever there 
was one—is no longer a claim to a seat in the Second Chamber. 
That would remove the biggest blot on our present constitution. 
To preserve continuity with the past the country will likely insist 
on a proportion of the present Peers being retained, and that can 
well be done by such a system of election as prevails among the 
Scotch peers at present, but the number proposed by the Com- 
mittee is quite excessive. Further reform, by the introduction of 
past holders of great administrative offices, of life peers nominated 
by the party in power, or of other men of proved public capacity, 
must be carried to such an extent that the Chamber will no longer 
be the preserve of a class, but will be national in its sympathies, 
and intelligent enough to win the respect of the country at large. , 

Such reform is no easy matter, and there are indications that 
the Prime Minister appreciates the magnitude of the task before 
him. Though the Lords have been repentant enough to engage 
a Committee on the subject, it is safe to say that drastic reform— 
and the situation demands such—could not be carried through un- 
less the Government had a direct mandate from the people behind 
them. Mr. Asquith has clearly foreseen this, and in making the 
question the “dominating issue” of the next election, he has 
placed first things first, and taken the only road which would iead 
to success. The plan of reform has not yet been finally declared, 
but we cannot believe that it will leave the composition of the 
House of Lords in its present deplorable state. In the reform of 
that Chamber every lover of progress must wish Mr. Asquith God- 
speed. 


W. M. LEGGATE. 








A NEW INQUISITION. 


THINGS are said to be not what they seem, and what they are 
metaphysicians tell us is beyond us. But an idea of a thing is not 
beyond us because it is an idea at one and the same time of what 
a thing is and of what it is not. We can say that a thing is white 
only as we can say that it is not black, red, yellow, square, round, 
and so on, some of which must be present in mind to form the 
idea of the thing as white. But expression of idea being for the 
most part governed by convenience and necessity, is a kind of 
shorthand got by suppressing the contradictory nature of idea. 
This is carried so far that idea itself is suppressed, and we speak 
of things in an absolute sense, just as if we had immediate know- 
ledge of them. 

The expression, “ Public Health,” is thus commonly used in a 
non-ideal sense, and in particular by medical men. It might be 
thought that Public Ill-health is the contradictory of this, and is 
always concurrently understood. A proposition, however, and its 
contradictory, must always be convertible in the same sense; the 
contradictory must cover and contradict nothing but the 
original statement. How then does the medical man con- 
tradict his affirmation that the Public Health is his object 
convert the proposition? By doing his utmost to preserve 
every weakling, delicate, deformed infant born, by pre- 
serving the lunatic, idiot, tuberculous, the diseased generally, 
and increasing their number in the community. This, of course, is 
right, but to say that it is in the interest of Public Health, an ex- 
pression for that interest, is to make a proposition and its contra- 
dictory have the same meaning. It is doing what has its own 
grounds to go on as action, and then representing the action as 
exactly what it is not. 

The misrepresentation is carried further, when it is said that 
the object of care of public health is the preservation of the healthy 
from disease, and that what the medical man does is to restore the 
diseased to health. The preservation of a man’s health is his own 
business, and it cannot be taken out of his hands by an authority 
ab extra, without depriving him of a natural right, and making an 
imbecile of him. The interest of the sane and healthy is to pre- 
serve their actual state, their interest also to do so by the free 
exercise of their own judgment, such exercise being functional for 
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sanity and health. The contradictory of this position would be 
that the community as a whole is not sane and healthy, that the 
power of forming an informed judgment in the interest of Public 
Health is confined to certain individuals, who thereby are entitled 
to act as authority ad extra over the mass incapable of acting on 
an independent judgment of its own. 

Here the original statement and the contradictory do not cover 
the same ground. Suppose a medical man does restore a diseased 
person to health, it is because the person, in the free exercise of his 
judgment, sought him and followed his instruction; the medical 
man exercises throughout no authority over him. In general 
medical men come into relation only with the actual sick, infirm, 
and ageing, and can do no more than alleviate suffering and prolong 
life. Surgeons and specialists have each his own class of cases, 
but as long as the patient is sane there is no assumption of 
authority over him. 

This expresses the traditional and recognised relation of the 
medical profession to the public. The relation, however, is now 
undergoing a change, which I propose to do little more than indi- 
cate in outline here. 

The change has originated in the State employment of medical 
men to afford medical relief to persons unable to provide such relief 
for themselves. It has occurred in both Great Britain and Ireland, 
but has progressed much further in the latter country, the majority 
of the practising physicians in it being now State employees. I am 
myself one, an Irish medical officer of health of long experience. 
The questions raised affect, however, the English even more than 
the Irish public. The Irish are simply powerless; the English 
people so little alive to them that trespass on them under pretence 
of care of the Public Health may be carried far without exciting 
undoubted powers of resistance. The Irish will resist only when 
the example is set them from England. 

But Ireland can give England a dreadful example of what 
Public Health really means. In Ireland, of every 1,000 born, 950 
survive the first year of life, in England only 850; and while che 
English rate never falls below 130 per 1,000 the Irish never rises 
above 110. The relatively greater accumulation of life in Ireland, 
therefore, begins with birth, but in both countries the death-rate for 
the extremes of age is far above the mean death-rate, which implies 
that mean health is inversely as the number surviving at these 
extremes. It is self-evident that the death-rate of the aged is 
higher, and their mean health lower, than the average. Thus, in 
Ireland the mean death-rate being 16.96 per 1,000, the rate for 
those five years old and under is 33.61; for those between 55 and 
65 years 28.16, and for those 65 and over 93.07. A high survival 
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rate for those under 5 and over 50 thus means an accumulation of 
persons peculiarly subject to disease and death. We have thus 
the contradictory position that a high survival rate is in the interest 
of public health, but is so as meaning the accumulation of those in 
higher degree subject to disease and death. 

As a Registrar of Deaths I have been long aware that age is 
habitually under-estimated in Ireland. The operation of the recent 
Old Age Pensions Acts shows that the Census returns greatly 
under-estimate the number of persons over 70 in Ireland, and as the 
system of registration of births and deaths in the island only dates 
from 1864, later than in England, identification of age depends on 
other evidence. The census returns, however, do show a consider- 
able and increasing excess of the aged over England, but not at all 
the excess indicated by the Old Age Pensions Act. I do not at all 
credit the imputation of fraud which has been made; the evidence 
in the hands of the pension officers does not justify that in respect 
of age, at least. A statement to the effect that emigration has 
drained away the “bone and sinew of the country,” and left only 
the old behind, is a mere stage property of political journalists. 
Between 1891 and 1go1 the Irish population under 20 decreased 
from 2,079,764 to 1,825,989, while the adult element over 20 in- 
creased from 2,624,986 to 2,632,706, i.e., remained stationary. The 
decrease of those under 20 was altogether due to a great fall in the 
birth-:ate in the previous decades, but this was so far compensated 
for by a high survival rate, that the element between 20 and 45 
bore a heavy drain from emigration without diminution of numbers. 
Relatively, the element was in 1901 about § per cent. greater than 
in Great Britain, and the greater conservation or accumulation of 
life hclds for all ages in Ireland, emigration only cancelling a part 
of it. 

It might be thought that the excess of persons qualified unde1 
the Pensions Act is due to poverty. I would not care, with the 
information at present available, to express any decided opinion on 
the question, beyond saying that it is open to doubt. In the county 
Mayo there is poverty, no doubt, but then the mass of the people 
are small occupiers of land, 91.9 per cent. being of the holdings 
of £15 or under valuation, which must have a_ great 
effect in disqualifying for a pension. On the other hand, ser- 
vants, labourers, and workmen, a minute class in Mayo, is a very 
large one in the English centres, and having no fixed form of 
property, are not disqualified, as the small occupiers of land in 
Ireland are. 

My point here is that the Pensions Act indicates, even under 
the condition of its property qualification, a great excess of aged 
persons in Ireland relatively to England. If this is read, as in the 
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interest of public health, it must be understood at the same time 
as giving an accumulation of persons subject to disease, and a 
high rate of mortality. But this position has to be generalised ; if 
the number of persons attaining and passing 20, 25, or 30, or any 
other age increases the fact itself may be construed as favouring 
Public Health, but it is a misconception of the term to express 
the consequences as in its favour. The giving pensions to persons 
of 70 and over will certainly have as its consequence the accumula- 
tion of persons subject to disease, and a high rate of mortality, as 
favouring longevity. There may be good grounds for giving the 
pensions, but even though they serve to prolong life it should not 
be said that they serve the interest of public health. 

If now it is deliberately proposed to do something to accumu- 
late persons between 20 and 35 in Ireland, are we to accept the 
proposition without question as in the interest of public health? 
The proposition is not only made, but attempts made to give it 
effect, and I am concerned here to show what the means of giving 
it effect lead up to. Theoretically, the object may be a good one, 
but it may be practically impossible, or its consequences undesir- 
able, and the means of attempting to give it effect may be highly 
objectionable. 

The number of persons in Ireland between 20 and 25 increased 
between 1891 and 1901 per 100,000 of population from 9,451 to 
9.962, and between 25 and 30 from 6,783 to 8,132. The death- 
rate for the first age period was 5.94, for the second 8,12, the 
general death-rate being 16.96 per 1,000. It might be thought 
from this that these classes were able to take care of themselves, 
and did not require any special legislative measures in the interest 
of their health. But about 9,000 deaths occur every year from 
pulmonary tuberculosis in Ireland, and the death-rate from this 
cause in the first class is 3.30, in the second 3.98 per 1,000, that is, 
the disease accounts for nearly half their death-rate. 

The proposition is that this mortality is avoidable, which, of 
course, requires the means of avoiding it to be stated. But from 
what I said the consequences following its avoidance require at- 
tention Examining the medical position, in the first place we find, 
as usual, that it means preserving the phthisical and accumulating 
their number in the age-class they belong to. A phthisical person 
once phthisical, is always so; medical men make no pretence of 
eradicating the disease ; all they say can be done is to prolong !ife 
indefinitely. But when is a person phthisical? The answer may 
be, in the majority of cases, when he is not ; in the arena of medical 
controversy such positions are common. One set of authorities 
on these matters say that one phthisical person infects another by 
aerial contagion, occurring more particularly in the later stages of 
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the disease. As the result of long clinical experience, I stated long 
ago in a medical journal, the now more generally received opinion 
that the tuberculous infection which eventuates in phthisis at 27 
as a mean age of onset, was intestinal, and occurred in infancy and 
childhood. The doctrine of aerial infection has against it the tact 
that the vast majority of persons coming in contact with advanced 
cases of phthisis do not take the disease, while in the great majority 
of cases of it the evidence for association or contact is wanting. On 
the other hand, the intestinal infection, occurring in infancy, and 
assuming a chronic, latent or dormant form only, states an undis- 
puted fact, the only question being whether any child escapes it. 
The position, therefore, is that phthisis is not in the common or 
general case a disease immediately acquired, but a development 
from an actually existing infection or state of body. The popular 
notion that the consumptive always had the seeds of his disease in 
him probably needs much less revision than the medical theories 
on the subject. 

In the present state of medical ‘science these theories as sub- 
jects for elementary reasoning are crude, imperfect, and obviously 
contradictory. No one of them, therefore, gives fit grounds for 
exercising authority a4 extra over the whole community, involving 
interference with the private life of every member of it. Not only, 
however, is it proposed to act on one of these theories, contradicted 
by statisticians and medical men, 2.¢., that the incidence of phthisis 
depends on the association of those labouring under developed 
phthisis with the healthy, but a legislative measure, the Prevention 
of Tuberculosis (Ireland) Act has been passed to carry the theory 
into practice. The intention is avowed of extending this Act to 
England, and of making it a step to measures in the same direc- 
tion, with which the readers of the leading medical journals are 
familiar, and which the majority not reading them evidently is not. 
If the great public had an inkling of what it all means there would 
be at once an end of the whole thing. 

The relative longevity of the Irish population I have said, 
means an accumulation of persons at all ages, and in_par- 
ticular for the age-period 20—35, since it bears in particular ihe 
drain of emigration without diminution of numbers. But since 
the mean age of onset of phthisis is 27, the accumulation of persons 
with the disease undeveloped and developed must be very great, 
and augmented by longevity under the condition. We do not know 
the death-rate of the phthisical as a ratio of their numbers, but we 
know that it is a function of their numbers. Now, the phthisical 
person has a right, which no one disputes, of being cared for in 
every possible way. All, however, that can be done for him 
is to prolong his life; that can be done, but he remains 
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diseased all the same. When he survives indefinitely, either natur- 
ally or through medical aid, he adds to the mass of disease in the 
community and, under the hypothesis we are dealing with, en- 
dangering it as an infectious agent. He is again in the age of 
reproduction, and marriage is in equal, if not higher proportion, in 
the phthisical, as under ordinary circumstances. I need not say 
anything as to the questions this raises, but admit his right to be 
in the married state. His right to live as long as he can, to marry 
and have children is conceded, and the community is bound to take 
the consequences, and will do so best if under no misconception as 
to them. 

But a misconception as to them is being sedulously forced on 
it. The misconception is that the right can not only be respected, 
but the healthy majority protected against the consequences. The 
Irish Prevention of Tuberculosis Act, in its original form, provided 
that all medical men should notify to the local authorities all cases 
of infectious phthisis falling under their notice. The Irish Local 
Government Board was to define what cases were infectious under 
advice from medical experts, who, of course, would be committed 
not only to the theory that the disease was infectious, and not 
infectious, but that it was pdssible to decide the more difficult ques- 
tion when a case was infectious and when it was not. There are 
circumstances under which not only cases of phthisis, but of every 
disease and injury, require removal to a proper place for treatment, 
but the medical man in attendance should be left the judge of such 
necessity, and is in general. The compulsory notification of phthisis 
deprived the general practitioner of his right of judgment; he was 
to go by the instructions of the Local Government Board, and not 
by any judgment he might form himself as to whether any par- 
ticular case of phthisis was infectious or not. This, in practice, 
even if the fee for notification had no weight, would mean that he 
would notify every distinct case of the disease under his notice, 
the possibility of distinguishing it as infectious or not being a mere 
fiction. 

The purpose of notification is to secure the removal of the 
sufferer to a sanatorium or special hospital for the double purpose 
of “curing” him, and of protecting the healthy from him as an 
agent of infection. But what does this lead up to? I have come 
across, by mere accident, cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, in which 
the patient was unaware of his state, and had never consulted a 
doctor. Recently, the systematic inspection of school children has 
revealed the fact that more disease escapes than falls under the 
notice of medical men. I believe the systematic examination of 
all adults between 20 and 35 would reveal in the same way an un- 
suspected amount of pulmonary tuberculosis not calling for medical 
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treatment, because inactive or stationary. Persons become tolerant 
of disease, just as they do of alcohol and poisons. I am aware 
again, of persons who have phthisis, and know they have it, but 
avoid medical men, thinking they can be of no use, and in many 
cases for other reasons. We must conclude, therefore, 
that only a minority of the diseased is at any time under 
medical cognisance, and in the case of a disease so latent and 
generally tolerated as tuberculosis, a very decided minority. For 
this reason notification of the cases as they come under the notice 
of medical men must be mere trifling with the disease as an infec- 
tious agency, as would be measures following on it. I saw the 
number of infected persons in Ireland stated as 150,000, but it 
might just as well be put as 250,000 or 500,000; the figure is mere 
guess-work, but it is not guess-work that only a minute fraction 
are at any time under medical observation. 

The proposition then made, and having the one sense, though put 
in many ways, is that there should be enforced systematic and 
constant inspection of the whole population, in order to discriminate 
the diseased from the healthy, so that the former should be isolated 
and subjected to special treatment for their own benefit and the 
protection of the former. What has been already done is stated 
more or less openly as a first step in this direction. It is, and will 
be alleged, that notification of infectious disease, and inspection of 
school children, even though imperfect in itself, and as regards the 
measures taken under them, do much good, and that extension of 
the system will do more. The fact is that an interest is being built 
up concerned for the extension, and the interest for its own objects 
easily represents itself as acting for public good. If, however, the 
thing brought no money and power to a medical interest, we 
would hear nothing of it; the principle on which it goes is funda- 
mentally false, and in practice would give rise to frightful abuses. 

For the thing has been done before with results which sully 
human history. The souls of men at one time were thought more 
important than their bodies; the latter, indeed, were little realised 
as an object for care, were left very much under private control ; 
doctcrs were employed, but giving their services only when these 
were sought they exercised no authority ad extra. But the priest 
forced his services on the community, under the pretence of caring 
for the soul established an inquisition reaching the most minute 
details of private life. Any one who looks through the “ Theologia 
Moralis Illustrissimi dace Reverendissimi Domini Alphonsi de 
Ligorio,” or any of the many works of the kind cannot fail to see 
that private life was taken as a nullity, and that every action of the 
individual must be regulated by authority ad extra. The Roman 
Inquisition was the logical outcome of the principle that private 
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life was not a spontaneity regulated by rules to be gathered by 
induction from its natural forms, but a mere subject for regulation 
by clerical authority ad extra. But the rules the priest imposed 
were deductions from the assumption that he represented the 
divinity, which simply meant that his knowledge was far superior 
to that of the man he sought to govern. So it might be without 
giving him any right to govern. The individual is the creature 
of the circumstances of his own private life, his responsibility for 
his own actions might be so far interfered with that he might be 
a serf or slave but it could be abolished only under a condition of 
undying resistance. This has been so much the case that the inter- 
ference with and self-assertion or resistance of the individual 
appears to be a case of almost mechanical action and reaction. 
The individual always asserted himself against clericalism because 
clericalism became always in practice an expression of the instinct 
of power in a self-interest, the care of man’s soul was only a pre- 
tence, the interest the priest had in maintaining and extending his 
own power was always the real object. 

Human action has a continuity and identity which ought always 
to be borne in mind. A medical man is neither better nor worse 
than an ecclesiastic; both alike in a position of power, will be 
restrained only by the resistance he provokes. The pretence of 
clericalism was care of man’s soul, the pretence of what we may 
call medicalism is care of his body, but in both cases the real object 
is self interest. The creation of a medical inquisition means the 
creation of an official body of medical men interested in extending 
authority ad extra over private life as far as the limits of public 
resistance allow it to go. The reader of the medical journals can 
easily gather that the action of such an inquisition will be even more 
extreme and far-reaching than that of its Roman prototype. The 
Irish Prevention of Tuberculosis Bill affords us a striking example 
of this and of how men committed by their official position to a 
course of action proceed to carry it forward step by step, really in 
their own conceived interest. As a medical officer of health, 
writing in medical and lay journals, I opposed the Bill 2” toto and 
from private correspondence I inferred that the majority of Irish 
medical men agreed with me. But, as usual, this majority, like the 
public majority in general, remained passive, and the active section, a 
minority, I believe, dictated the policy of the profession. The Bill 
compelled every medical man to notify to the medical officer of 
health every case of infectious tuberculosis attended by him, the 
Local Government Board deciding the case of infection. It should 
be noted that this takes from the private medical man his right of 
independent judgment, obliges him to subordinate it to that of an 
official body. Some experienced medical men hold that tuberculosis 
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is not at all infectious through ordinary associatidn, and very many 
of them that the risk of infection is so slight that it is inexpedient 
to interfere with private life to obviate it. But as the Roman 
Inquisition had to override dissentient churchmen or silence them, 
so the medical inquisition has to exert authority ad extra over 
medical men to begin with. The Bill was accepted by the active 
section as “a first step in the right direction,” the direction being 
indicated by proposed amendments, which, the principle being 
conceded, were perfectly logical. The medical officer of health 
notified, after examination by himself, the cases reported to him, 
which meant that he could set aside the diagnosis of the private 
practitioner as erroneous. This only expresses what occurs under 
the Notification of Infectious Disease Acts in actual operation. 
The medical officer notifies to the local authority, and as things 
are now, his notification goes as a rule into the waste paper basket, 
which is the reason why these Acts are tolerated by the public. 
But the medical inquisitor is not satisfied with notification being a 
mere form, it must be acted on, and, of course, according to his 
judgment. When the Irish Tuberculosis Bill was on the anvil the 
Irish College of Physicians, which is in reality a narrow professional 
clique, adopted among other resolutions in the inquisitorial direc. 
tion, one to the effect “that it shall be mandatory for the County 
Councils to provide hospital accommodation for the segregation 
and treatment of advanced cases of tuberculosis.” And another 
that it shall be mandatory on County Councils to appoint a 
Medical Superintendent of Health competent to do bacteriological 
work. Everything was to be mandatory on the private medical 
men, the local authority, and the Local Government Board, down 
to the prevention of spitting in public; it was a concession not to 
have added in private, meant, no doubt, to be withdrawn on the 
earliest opportunity. 

Compulsory notification and compulsory provision for segrega- 
tion and treatment of the notified cases is only a matter of expendi- 
ture of money, but when the steps are taken and the money 
expended, it would all mean very little if there was not compulsory 
powers of removal of the notified cases to the hospitals provided 
for them. As the deaths from pulmonary tuberculosis in Ireland 
on an average of 38 years were 10,000 a year, and the deaths from 
all forms of the disease were 13,000, the number to be subjected to 
compulsion would be considerable. It would, however, be soon 
found that the number of deaths and the number of advanced cases 
did not correspond ; no medical man being in attendance on many 
ot the latter, they would not be notified. Notification and compul- 
sory removal would certainly operate to increase the number 
which now avoid seeking the services of medical men. Under 
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these circumstances the medical inquisitor would insist on identify- 
ing and reaching all the cases, and he could do so only by enforced 
inspection of the whole population constantly and systematically 
carried out. Only by such means could the diseased members of 
the community be reached and the discrimination of the infectious 
from the non-infectious cases of tuberculosis be effected. Anything 
short of enforced general inspection and compulsory segregation 
of the diseased from the healthy would be mere trifling from the 
point of view of those who are labouring to establish a medical 
inquisition. 

It is evident that such an inquisition, like the Roman Inquisi- 

tion, would be an interest in itself, as such taking private life and 
the conduct of the individual as matter for arbitrary regulation by 
authority ad extra. But the pretences the Roman Inquisition made 
use of are respectable compared with those the medical inquisition 
disguises its self-interest under. The salvation of men’s souls had 
some meaning in the mouth of the priest; it did not mean the 
damnation of souls. When, however, the medical man says he acts 
in the interest of Public Health he really means that he acts and 
must of necessity, act, as he does as a private practitioner, in 
diametric opposition to that interest, and then misrepresents his 
action. He acts to increase the number of persons at the extremes 
of age, whose death-rates are 33 and 93 as against 16.9, the general 
death-rate, and to double the death-rate for the age-period 20-35 
by preserving and accumulating the tuberculous element in it. It 
is his business and duty to act thus, and everyone approves his 
acting thus to the best of his ability. It is his duty to preserve, 
prolong, and accumulate life regardless of its quality and the conse- 
quences of his action. It is not what he does but a misrepresenta- 
tion of it used as a pretence for carrying the action so far as to 
constitute a tyrannical invasion of private life and the natural rights 
of the individual that justly exposes him to a charge of acting under 
a motive of self-interest. If the sum effect of his action was in 
the interest of Public Health, instead of being against it, still 
clearly fixed limits should be set to the action. 

The case is, however, not one for the exertion of absolute 
authority ad extra on any conceived grounds of superior know- 
ledge. Private life is a spontaneity, and it is an impossibility to 
deprive it of self-control; but experience shows that authority ad 
extra can be carried so far as to vitiate and enfeeble its natural 
powers of self-government. It is the business and duty of the in- 
dividual to care for the members of his family in sickness. The task 
involves often risk of infection and always trouble, anxiety and ex- 
pense. It would be ill indeed if as a general rule the burden was 
not regarded as a matter of duty, a labour of love, the shirking of 
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it shameful and discreditable. If there is risk of infection in a 
household it is not necessary to say that the risk should not be 
faced since it is not as things are even thought of, except so far as 
sometimes to have some precautions taken against it. Nor is it 
necessary to tell neighbours and friends not to run the risk; they 
habitually run it more or less as a matter of course. This does 
not at all suit those who are building up the new inquisition among 
us, a small but very self-sufficient section of the medical pro- 
fession. No ecclesiastic ever traded more energetically on the 
terrors of hell than the mouth-pieces of this section on the terrors 
of infection to accomplish its own ends. A half-truth, logicians 
tell us, should be denied im toto, and with forty years of clinical 
experience to go on, I say that pulmonary tuberculosis is not 
infectious through personal association. I am open to qualify or 
explain this denial when those who abuse the term “ infection” to 
abuse the public mind, qualify or explain their position. I am not 
alone in my denial as anyone who consults Professor Karl Pear- 
son’s Memoir on the Statistics of Pulmonary Tuberculosis will 
find. 

The medical inquisition which is being built up among us rests 
on a gross abuse of the term infection, on crude and imperfect 
bacteriological theories and on the fact that certain cases of every 
kind of disease are best met by removal to and treatment in hospi- 
tals. But such cases constitute the exception, not the rule, and 
justify no such wholesale interference with private life as is in 
favour with many medical men. Private life will in the end resist 
the interference and insist on bearing its own burdens and discharge 
its own duties, and on the true grounds of morality and of Public 
Health, we should anticipate its resistence and protect it from what 
would be a trespass and evil influence. 

I have not, however, touched a whole range of questions 
affecting Public Health, because, though having a medical aspect, 
they are outside the province of medical men. The proper and 
cheap supply of food, housing, sewerage, water supply, pauperism, 
unemployment and so on, should not be allowed to confuse the 
question I have discussed here; they are no part of it, but are 
political, economical, social, in their nature. Public tolerance of a 
medica] inquisition would, however, tempt medical officialism to 
follow in the steps of ecclesiasticism and place no bounds to its 
authority ad extra. 


W. R. MACDERMOTT, M.B. 





DAYLIGHT SAVING. 


“THE cause of all the evils in the world may be traced to that 
natural, but most deadly error of human indolence and corruption— 
that our business is to preserve, and not improve. It is the ruin of 
all alike—individuals, schools, and nations.” 

These words of Dr. Arnold may possibly be an over-statement, 
but it must be admitted that there is a conservatism which is not 
only opposed to progress, but is the reverse of it, and which is 
not seldom a real cause of evil. With very many people it seems 
to be a case of whatever is is right. If by any chance they do 
admit that a change would be an improvement, they are either too 
uninterested, or too lazy to exert themselves to effect it. Thus 
conventionality keeps us down, reform and progress are retarded, 
and the world is made to jog painfully along. 

We have a striking ‘example of this in connection with the 
scheme for daylight saving. Not one in a hundred of the people 
who understand this scheme dares to call it undesirable or un- 
reasonable; yet the progress which it makes is slight, and its 
chances of becoming law in the near future, it is to be feared, are 
very poor, although it is satisfactory to note that the Summer Season 
Time Bill recently introduced, has passed the Second Reading, 
and been remitted to a Select Committee . 

The proposal, which resulted in the former Daylight Saving Bill 
was, I believe, first made by Mr. William Willett, of London, in 
“The Waste of Daylight,” a booklet which he issued a year or so 
ago. Mr. Willett expressed the opinion that if some of the hours 
of wasted sunlight in spring, summer, and autumn could be with- 
drawn from the beginning, and added to the end of the day, many 
advantages would be gained, particularly by those who spend their 
time in the open-air; and the expedient which he proposed to 
employ to secure these was to reduce the length of four Sundays by 
twenty minutes. At 2 am. on each of four Sundays in April, 
standard time was to advance twenty minutes ; and on each of four 
Sundays in September, it was to recede twenty minutes, or, in other 
words, that for eight Sundays of twenty-four hours each, we should 
substitute four, each twenty minutes less than twenty-four hours. 
and four, each twenty minutes more than twenty-four hours. 

Mr. Robert Pearce, M.P., was in favour of the scheme from 
the first, and writing on the subject to Mr. Willett, he said: “The 
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high merit of your proposal is the simple way of it, and the extra- 
ordinary slight disturbance of existing things.” Later, Mr. Pearce 
drafted a Bill embodying Mr. Willett’s proposals, and introduced it 
into the House of Commons, where it passed the Second Reading 
and was remitted to a Select Committee. The Report of the Com- 
mittee proved to be decidedly in favour of the scheme, although 
some amendments were made in the method of carrying it out. For 
“simplicity and general convenience,” the Committee found that a 
single alteration of the clock by one hour in April, and a similar 
alteration in September, would be the best mode of attaining the 
desired object, and they suggested that the alteration should be 
made at two o'clock in the morning on the third Sunday of these 
months. 

The scheme as amended in the Summer Season Time Bill is 
simplicity itself, and one marvels that there should be any hesitancy 
or difficulty in adopting it. Nor would this be by any means the 
first time that a change has been made on the calendar. 

In 46 B.C. Julius Cesar, “the foremost man in all the world,” 
with the help of Sosigenes, the astronomer, first reformed the calen- 
dar. The inaccurate computations of the year were so great that 
in order to restore the Vernal, or Spring, Equinox to March 25th, 
the place it occupied in the time of Numa, the year 46 was made to 
consist of 445 days, and, it being discovered that the earth took 
about 3653 days to complete its course round the sun, future years 
were to consist of 365 days, and every fourth year was to have an 
extra day to make up the odd quarters. 

In the 16th century the astronomers found that by Czsar’s 
method rather more than 44 minutes too many were added every 
four years, and though the addition was small it meant one day in 
133 years, and had, in the course of the centuries since Czsar’s time 
accumulated to as much as ten days. Accordingly, in 1582, Pope 
Gregory XIII. issued a Bull annulling ten days in that year, and 
to avoid any repetition of the mistake, it was arranged that cen- 
turial years were only to be leap years when divisable by four, 
after omitting two ciphers. This was the beginning of what is 
known as the New Style (N.S.). It was adopted in England with 
great reluctance, and after much opposition, and it lasted till 1751, 
when it was found that the Gregorian system was imperfect, for no 
note had been taken in the calculation of odd hours, and these had 
grown to months by the middle of the eighteenth century. 

Lord Chesterfield, in conjunction with Lord Macclesfield, a very 
distinguished astronomer, set to work to again reform the calendar, 
and early in 1751 a Bill was introduced into the House of Lords. 

“It was absolutely necessary,” wrote Chesterfield to his son, 
“to make the House of Lords think that I knew something of the 
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matter, and also to make them believe that they knew something 
of it themselves, which they do not. For my own part, I could just 
as soon have talked Celtic or Slavonian to them as astronomy, and 
they would have understood them just as well; so I resolved to do 
better than speak to the purpose, and to please, instead of inform- 
ing them. I gave them, therefore, only an historical account of calen- 
dars, from the Egyptian down to the Gregorian, amusing them now 
and then with little episodes; but I was particularly attentive to 
the choice of my words, to the roundness and harmony of my 
periods, to my elocution, and to my action. This succeeded, and 
ever will succeed. They thought I was informed because I pleased 
them, and many of them said that I had made the whole matter 
very clear to them—whereas, God knows, I had not attempted it. 
Lord Macclesfield, who had the greatest share in forming the Bill, 
and is one of the greatest mathematicians in Europe, spoke after- 
wards with infinite knowledge, and all the clearness which so intri- 
cate a matter would admit of; but as his words, his periods, and 
his utterance were not near so good as mine, the preference was 
most unanimously, but most unjustly, given tome. His speech was 
worth a thousand of mine.” 

The Bill passed from*the House of Lords to the House of 
Commons, and after some amendment, was read a third time. The 
new Act ordained that the year should commence on January Ist 
instead of March 25th as hitherto, and that the 3rd of September, 
1752, should be made the 14th, the earth, as it were, being pushed 
forward eleven days to overtake the sun. 

Though undoubtedly a genuine and needed reform the general 
public did not look upon it as such. “Give us back the days we 
have been robbed of,” was the common cry. Ignorance and 
prejudice showed itself in many ways. The painful death in 1762 
of the Astronomer-General was attributed to the share he had taken 
in this so-called robbery, and Lord Macclesfield fared even worse. 

It will be seen from all this that changes in the calendar are 
not altogether novelties, and that such clianges not infrequently 
meet with much opposition and bitterness. In the present instance 
such harshness has, fortunately, been conspicuous by its absence, 
but indifference kills none the less, and this it is which has most to 
be feared in connection with the present scheme. 

Briefly stated, the proposal of the Daylight Saving Bill, or the 
Local Time (Great Britain and Ireland) Bill, as the Select Com- 
mittee considered it should be called, is the adoption of a local time 
in advance of Greenwich mean time in the case of Great Britain, 
and in advance of Dublin mean time in the case of Ireland, during 
the summer months, viz.: from April to September in each year, 
with the object of promoting the earlier and more extended use 
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and enjoyment of daylight during those months. Such object, 
says the Report, is desirable and would benefit the community if 
it can be generally attained, and the weight of evidence sub- 
mitted to the Committee agrees with and supports this view, though 
there was divergence of opinion as to the best mode of accom- 
plishing: it. . 

The effects of the Bill would be :— 

(1) To move the usual hours of work and leisure nearer the 

sunrise ; 

(2) To promote the greater use of daylight for recreative pur- 

poses of all kinds ; 

(3) To lessen the use of licensed houses ; 

(4) To facilitate the training of the Territorial forces ; 

(5) To benefit the physique, general health, and welfare of all 

classes of the community; and 

(6) To reduce the industrial, commercial, and domestic expen- 

diture on artificial light. 

These are the principal advantages which the Committee 
believe would follow upon the adoption of such a measure. But, of 
course, there are objections, for there always are objections, real or 
imaginary, to every proposed reform. 

The Select Committee invited objections to the scheme, and 
these took the form of objections to the Bill altogether, or to the 
particular proposals. As to the former of these the Committee, of 
course, agreed that the objects proposed could not be attained with- 
out legislation, for as has been observed: “ The solution of those 
who say “Then why don’t you act on your principles: the remedy 
is in your hands’ is a delusion. . . . The busy man must keep the 
same hours as other people in order to meet them and co-operate 
with them in business, politics or pleasure. That being 
so, there is only one practical way under which we can 
hope to get the full enjoyment of the daylight, and that is by 
altering the clock, and with that alteration automatically bringing 
the whole nation into the enjoyment of the daylight, and all the 
daylight.” 

As to objections to the particular proposals, viz: That the 
making of four alterations of twenty minutes each in April and four 
alterations of twenty minutes each in September would occasion 
undue public inconvenience and too much resulting interference 
with the ordinary measurement of time in those months by clocks 
and watches, the Committee recommend, as already stated, that a 
single alteration of one hour in April and a similar alteration of one 
hour in September is the best mode of attaining the object of the 
Bill, an alteration quite in keeping with Mr. Willett’s original pro- 
posal, and entirely acceptable by him and given effect to by Mr. T. 
W. Dobson in the Summer Season Time Bill. 
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The Committee find that the interference with European traffic 
will be inappreciable compared with the general benefit ; that the 
interference with American business can be obviated without serious 
dislocation ; and that the various interests affected can without much 
initial difficulty adapt themselves to the alteration. 

No interference would be attempted with Greenwich mean 
time, which would still be used for all scientific purposes, such as 
in connection with astronomy and navigation. 

The principle of the Bill has been approved by the Chambers 
of Commerce in London, Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, Sheffield, 
and other towns, and by the Town Councils of Glasgow, Hudders- 
field, Bournemouth, Hackney, Llandudno, and other places ; by the 
London and North-Western Railway Company, the London and 
South-Western Railway Company, the Great Central Railway Com- 
pany, and by the Great Eastern Railway Company, except as to 
Continental traffic, which on that railway is a little over } per cent. 
of the passenger traffic and not more than 5 per cent. of the goods 
traffic; by many representatives of the manufacturing, commercial 
and shopkeeping classes ; by the Secretary of the General Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions comprising 700,000 members; and by 
numerous associations for recreative purposes, etc., etc. 

Prominent scientists, politicians, men of business, employers of 
labour, and professional men of all classes have expressed their 
approval of the proposal. 

The only real objection, as a matter of fact, has come from 
those who deal telegraphically with New York during the time when 
business hours in Liverpool and New York overlap, viz., from 3 to 
5 Greenwich mean time. There is a large exchange of cablegrams 
during these two hours. These people, however, need only ignore 
the Bill, go on with their business as they do at present, and leave 
all the advantages to other people. 

On the whole the effects of such a Bill would be so beneficent, 
so manifold, and so easy of attainment, that one marvels that all 
right-thinking people are not yet aroused to energetic action. Who 
has not felt better in body and mind by reason of the pleasant 
glow of the genial sunshine? Even the blind are cheered by the 
daylight. It lightens, brightens and inspires. More light and fuller 
is what we all need, for light is among the best and greatest of 
God’s gifts to mankind. It is the great enemy of disease and death. 
is, in fact, the greatest of physicians. 

“The best of all ways 
To lengthen our days, 
Is to steal a few hours from the night.” 

“Science and art may invent splendid modes of illuminating 
the apartments of the opulent ; but these,” as the Rev. Dr. Chan- 
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ning observed, “ are all poor and worthless compared with the light 
which the sun sends into our windows,—which he pours freely, 
impartially, over hill and valley, which kindles daily, the eastern 
and western sky.” 

The scheme here outlined and advocated does not aim at pro- 
ducing a new light to compete against those for which we are 
indebted to the inventive genius of man; it aims simply at pro- 
viding increased facilities for taking advantage of that greatest of 
all lights, that heaven-given light wich already exists, and which 
comes with gold in its mouth and with healing on its wings. 

““Which,” asks Sir Robert Ball, “is the better for our waking 
hours, glorious sunshine, which costs us nothing, or expensive and 
incomparably less efficient artificial light?” And his reply is: “Only 
perverted habits could make us hesitate as to the answer to this 
question. The admirable scheme of Mr. Willett will rescue 210 
hours of our waking life from the gloom of man’s puny efforts at 
illumination, and substitute for it—sunbeams. There are no difh- 
culties connected with the scheme which could outweigh for a 
moment against the advantages of its adoption.” 


WILLIAM HARVIE. 





WOMEN’S INDUSTRIES. 


In the very nature of the subject of this article definition is 
impossible. It might, indeed, be epitomised in one sentence— 
“ There are no women’s industries.” For on analysis we find that 
there is no form of industry that can be dubbed exclusively mascu- 
line or feminine. On studying the manners and customs of various 
peoples we soon discover the interesting fact that what is con- 
sidered the work of the man in one part of the world is regarded as 
woman’s work in another and vice versa. For instance, in 
Abyssinia a man may not bake bread, but he must wash all the 
clothes of the family, and the women may not help him. He may 
not go into the market to buy or bargain, that being the province 
of the women. In Eastern Central Africa the husband must mend 
and make the wife’s raiment. In Africa, generally, women may 
not milk cows, but they may churn, and make butter and cheese. 
Among the Orinoco Indians and several other tribes the women 
only may sow the seed and plant corn, as they alone are supposed 
to know how to make it grow.1 Throughout Burmah men sew, 
embroider, and make garments, while the women keep the shops, 
and stcres, and transact most of the business and bargains. In 
India, on the contrary, the beautiful native embroideries are Jone 
by men and boys; and the famous cashmere shawls are woven by 
men of a particular caste. Among many primitive peoples, now- 
ever, the chief industries, such as spinning, weaving, dyeing, baking, 
cooking, planting, digging, harvesting, are performed by the 
women. They are the potters, furriers, basket-makers, clothiers 
and tent-makers. All the varied social industries, all the peaceful 
arts are almost exclusively in the hands of women.2_ The men may 
not, therefore, touch or meddle with what are regarded as women’s 
sole prerogatives. Then again, the women may not help the men 
or even handle their too!s in the manufacture of what are regarded 
as men’s specialised employments, such as the forging of weapons, 
canoe and boat making, and the sharpening of knives, spears, 
arrows, etc. 


But it is important to mark that among all primitive peoples 
in the past, and, in the present day, among a large number of tribes 


1. See “‘ The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas,’’ Westermarck. 
2. See ‘‘ Woman’s Share in Primitive Culture,’’ Professor Otis Mason. 
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in America, Africa, Australia and Asia, the women always had and 
have the right of usufruction of the land they had tilled and sown ; 
they had and have alone the right of selling, exchanging and 
bargaining with the products of their labour. No man could, for 
instance, sell among the North American Indians a single basket 
or embroidered skin, jacket or bag made by the women without 
their permission, and they fixed the price. European so-called 
culture has exercised a deteriorating influence on these primitive 
rights of women, and the husbands have been quick in profiting by 
the English law which places all control of the wife’s produce in 
their hands, and the inheritance in land. 


If one examines the chief industries of women in barbarous 
life, as may be seen in the various specimens of basket-work, 
cloth, cotton and linen fabrics, pottery ware, bead embroidery, 
cured fish and mammalian skins, shown in various departments of 
the British Museum, for instance, one is struck by the talent, 1n- 
vention, ingenuity, patience and ability therein depicted, and one 
understands, as one never understood before, how the primitive 
woman was the creatrix, inventor and producer of the chief indus- 
tries and arts that have, in the main, civilised humanity. Now it is 
plain that under these primal conditions, in which women had in the 
past full control over the fruits of their labour and were largely the 
chief producers of the necessaries of life, that they not only had 
complete power in the household, but also exercised superior influ- 
ence on tribal affairs. For instance, “among the Iroquois they 
took part in the general councils; they were, as Lafitau reports, 
the real authority, the soul of the council; they dictated peace or 
war, arranged marriages, had control over the children and deter- 
mined the manner of descent. Among the Wyandots they had the 
power of appointing the chiefs. Their council of chiefs consisted 
of forty-four women and eleven men, each of their eleven totesu- 
groups being represented by four women and one man.”3 Among 
the Senecas tribe, the original nomination of the chiefs also rested 
with the women. 

Several other American tribes and the Malayans had similar 
institutions. In the earlier ages women were allowed to vote in 
Greece in ‘the public assemblies, because the primitive Greek 
woman was recognised as the chief person, the mother of the home 
and clan. The Gauls also admitted the women to their councils 
when peace or war was to be decided, for there again as the women 
had the principal industries in their hands, it was they who knew 
best the resources of the tribe, its relative wealth, and if it could 
afford to fight and carry on a campaign. 


3. ‘Looking Forward.” Philip Rappaport, p. 54. 
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At the present day among the Bolondas, a negro tribe living 
near the Zambesi River, the women are the agriculturists, they 
provide all the food of the community; they take part in the 
councils and direct the chiefs. “When they marry, the husband 
must remove to the village of the wife. When they separate the 
children remain with the mother. The wife must provide the 
husband with food. If he offends his wife, she punishes him by 
giving him nothing to eat, and no other woman gives him any- 
thing.” 4 

Now the point I would emphasise is this: In these early 
societies, in these primitive views of economic conditions, there is 
a strong sense of justice and a fine discrimination between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer. The persons—in this case the women— 
who cultivate the soil, who manufacture the household utensils, who 
prepare the food and who clothe the community, are the persons of 
most importance and are the owners of the things they have made. 
Labour is thus honoured, and has its just reward. As a modern 
writer remarks: “What fools these heathen and savages are! 
They actually do respect labour, while we, Christians and civilised 
men, bombastically profess the respectability of labour, but respect 
those least who perform the most and hardest labour, and bow 
deepest before those who do not work at all.”5 


Now why has the sentiment of modern civilisation so changed 
in its attitude towards the worth of labour? Why at the present 
day is the economic position of the woman-worker so low, and why 
are labour—the factor of production—and capital—the factor of 
circulation and consumption—in such deadly antagonism? We 
must again learn our lesson from the status of woman. The first 
false step in social economy was taken when the successful warrior 
enslaved his brother-man and his sister-woman, when he made the 
slave produce for nothing; when he made an economic inde- 
pendence impossible for large numbers of the community ; when he 
was able to withhold the necessaries of life from one portion so as 
to obtain a better bargain for them from another. When the 
mutual inter-dependence of each person of the tribe, clan or nation 
was destroyed by a false and artificial ratio of values, by which the 
producer received less than his due, and the consumer or distributor 
made gain of the other’s necessity, the whole social fabric began 
to rise, through slavery, feudalism, commercialism, and capitalism, 
upon the false basis of the rights of greed, i.e, accumulation, 
instead of on the rights of labour, i.e., production. The accumulator 
of goods was more honoured than the maker. 


4. Ibid, p. 58. 
5. Ibid, p. 58. 
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Here, then, we find the beginning of woman’s subjection. In 
the times of the matriarchate the women were economically inde- 
pendent of the men, in that the women were the chief producers, 
but on the first appearance of slavery, women became more or less 
dependent on men for support, shelter and maintenance. They 
had to work for their keep and for their master’s gain. The 
overplus was not their’s but his. The home industries were still 
in their possession; weaving, spinning, baking, brewing, soap and 
candle making, clothing, cooking, preserve and wine making, etc., 
were exclusively done by women or directed by women, but the 
work was not paid for or very inadequately. Deprived of her 
economic status woman became the blackleg of labour, and so 
remains in most countries. 


These conditions dominated in Europe throughout the ages of 
feudalism. All the necessities of life, all its ameliorations, com- 
forts and luxuries were mostly obtained from the unremunerated 
labour of the peasant women, of the house-wife and the household 
female drudge. Men were not much better off, as serfs and villeins, 
but the peasant-woman’s fate was unremitting toil for nothing 
except a precarious board and maintenance. On the institution 
of the Guilds, the laws, prohibiting women from participating in 
any economic advantages that remained to them, became gradually 
more and more severe. Through fear of competition, women, both 
as employers and employees, were driven out of the various crafts. 
They were not allowed to enter trades, nor to be accepted as 
apprentices, even when these trades were concerned in the manu- 
facture of articles in which women were already finished experts. 
In France no woman could make for gain another woman’s clothes. 
No woman might be a confectioner or a hair-dresser. Now what 
was the result of these arbitrary, cruelly unjust and inhuman laws, 
the outcome of greed and arrogance? I quote from an American 
writer on the German Guilds: “No women were to be found in 
the Guilds with the exception of that of the prostitutes. For... 
the prostitutes were protected by law and organised by ordinance 
and law. . . . Hardly any other avenue of life was open to un- 
married women, except that of house-servant, and they were driven 
by the thousands into vagabondage and prostitution. Perhaps 
there was no time in the history of Europe when vagabondage and 
prostitution had grown to such enormous proportions as in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. At fairs or upon occasions where 
many men assembled, these female vagabonds appeared by the 
hundreds or thousands. These conditions produced debauchery 
and immorality to an almost incredible degree.”6 


6. Ibid, pp. 71-2-3. 
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Remember in the primitive societies prostitution of this 
debased character was unknown, and seduction was punished by 
death or a heavy fine ; as indeed it is to-day among many so-called 
barbarous peoples, where woman is still respected as mother and 
holds her own in the economic system of the community. We must 
always trace effects to causes; and I say, unhesitatingly, that on 
studying the history of our present fearful condition of competitive 
capital, with all its terrible inequalities between the various grades 
of society, the fundamental cause can be found in that primal act 
of injustice towards the women of the race, those industrious, 
patient, conscientious workers, who had imbued their sons with the 
first conception of a more civilised life. In taking all the industries 
out of the hands of women, instead of allowing them to share in 
the improved modes of manufacture, in the greater facilities of trade 
men, in their selfishness and greed, then and there unwittingly 
forged the very chains that now bind labour, hand and foot, and 
make for most of the destitution, the inequality, the unemployment 
facing us at the present day. The crime of injustice has borne 
its dead sea fruit all down the centuries. . We reap the harvest in 
our diseased degenerates, in our over-crowded asylums, in our over- 
flowing workhouses, in our large bodies of unemployables. For 
that vast army of prostitutes peopled Europe, the taint of their blood 
is with us still, from the monarch on his throne, to the priest at the 
altar, and the beggar in the street. And also with us are the 
women, driven to the same fearful trade from precisely the same 
reason, want of proper employment and a sufficient wage. 

The reign of the Guilds passed. Men rebelled against the 
restraints enforced by the masters. They found that only a few 
were enriched by them, the majority were in bondage, circumscribed 
in every direction of individuality. Men pressed for reforms, they 
made trade and contracts free; they gradually abolished slavery, 
and freed men’s labour, and they thought they had done a good 
thing. But mark! this emancipation was not due to principle or 
morality. It was simply due to the growing needs of the rich and 
powerful. Those who had already exploited slave labour, serf 
labour, apprenticed labour, now said with ironic sarcasm: “Let 
these workers be free to compete for work. It will save us trouble. 
Only the fittest can survive, and so great will be the competition, in 
an every increasing population, and with a subject womanhood, 
that the wages must fall to what we choose to give.” Thus there 
arose, in the industrial commercial period, two deadly forms of 
competition, that between capitalist and capitalist, and that between 
worker and worker, so that wealth increased by leaps and bounds 
on the one side and poverty became intenser and more general on 
the other. Moreover, we can trace again plainly the retributive 
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action of cause and effect. The greed that had enslaved woman, 
that had robbed her of her means of using her full capabilities, 
that had forbidden her to work outside her home, that had refusea 
her social and political rights, that denied she was a person, a 
citizen, or other than a chattel, suddenly in the lust for gold turned 
its eyes upon her. Mechanical appliances had in many industries 
superseded manual handicraft. Men, though competition ran 
high, could not be ground down beyond a certain point. They 
were, moreover, combining in trades’ unions, in organised control 
of the wage market. They had also the power of the ballot 
behind them in an exclusively male electorate. 

Some cheaper and more easily coerced substratum of humanity 
must be found to turn the gigantic wheels of modern capitalism. 
Then, as if, in a burst of generous enthusiasm for the toiling 
millions, the factories were thrown open to women and children! 
Women were given, to a certain degree, freedom of contract, and 
control of their own persons. Christian civilisation was the first to 
exploit child labour. In no barbarous country, among no savage 
people, either in the past or in the present, has existed or does 
exist such a fearful scourge upon childhood as the exploitation of 
the child’s undeveloped muscles and brain. No cannibal father 
makes his child carry a load greater than he can bear; on the 
contrary, the father carries the child. No North American 
Indian wakes his child from the sweet sleep of childhood to do 
some weary task; “ Nay,” he says, “let the little one sleep, while 
it sleeps it grows.” Yet here in this Christian England, in this 
land of hypocritical psalm-singers, in this country of a million 
churches and 500 religious sects, what do we find? I quote from a 
text book on Factory Legislation: “The condition of the workers 
became worse and worse . . . Women, and children from five years 
of age, were harnessed to the untiring machines, and to toil from 
fourteen to eighteen hours a day in an atmosphere poisoned with 
dust and bad air. Wages fell more and more and the degradation 
and misery of the workers was complete.” ? 

Well may it be asked, “ whether such a state of things had 
been possible, if women had had an opportunity of making them- 
selves useful in some way in the economic affairs of society, striving 
towards economic independence, having an influence in shaping 
the economic structure of society, and taking an interest in the 
life of the nation ?”6 

As ruthlessly as the woman had been thrust back into the 
home (rendered in truth a prison), deprived of status, personality 
and rights, even the right of choice in the labour market, so she 


7. ‘*Sweating,”’ by G. Cadbury and G. Shann, p. 4. 
8. ‘*Leoking Forward,” p. 75. 
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was now, as ruthlessly, dragged out of her home, and thrown into 
the whirl of an economic competition, that no longer dealt with 
the muscles and brains of the competitors, but with their essential 
necessities, their bodies, their lives and their souls. The industries 
practically became the same for men and women, but women were 
from the first placed at a disadvantage in point of wage and privi- 
lege. It may be argued, that there was soon remedial legislation. 
True ; the Factory Acts were passed. Women and children were, 
at least in England, forbidden to work beyond certain hours and 
before a certain age limit. State inspection of factories compelled 
employers to regard perfunctory sanitary rules. But improvement 
in environment did not mean a higher rate of wage. On ‘the 
contrary, in proportion, as the wages of men increased through the 
political pressure of a widened male electorate, and the artisan, the 
agricultural labourer, the small house-owner and the lodger became 
enfranchised, and thus had a direct voice in urging on reforms, 
so the average wages of women fell, for women remained the only 
portion of the population that could be mercilessly exploited 
without the fear of political reprisals. If men refused to work for 
a lower wage, there were always thousands of defenceless, vote- 
less women ready to take their places, and be thankful for a mere 
pittance to do the same task. The short-sighted injustice that 
denied to the working woman political rights was directly the most 
powerful weapon held in the hands of the employers with which 
to strike the male workers into economic subjection. Take, for 
example, America. I quote from an expert authority: “Woman’s 
labour, being so much cheaper than man’s labour, replaces the 
latter in thousands of instances, and frequently leaves to the men 
no other choice but to abandon the particular branch of employ - 
ment or be satisfied with smaller wages.”? 

In the textile industries in this country and in America, the 
number of woman workers far exceed that of the men. In the 
cotton mills of the Southern States, the children employed exceed 
the women. If babies at the breast could be made useful to the 
mill-owners they too would be sacrificed to the Moloch of gold. 

And what is the state in this country of the woman-worker? 
I quote again from an expert: “ When we turn to women we find 
that things are even worse. An unskilled woman’s wage is about 
10/- per week. In our recent enquiry in Birmingham it was found 
that wherever women replaced men the former always received a 
much lower wage and one that was not proportionate to the skill or 
intelligence required by the work, but approximated to a certain 
fixed level—about 10/- to 12/- per week, the majority of women 
getting the lower amount.”!0 


9. Ibid, p. 85. 
10. ‘“ Sweating,” p. 21. 
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Now this is the rate of wage in what may be called the higher 
standard of labour, ie., in the factories themselves. But what of 
the Home Industries, the euphemistic title under which the horrors 
of the sweating system are concealed? What do these pleasant 
home employments represent? “They stand for the hopeless lot 
of hundreds of thousands of women and children; for scanty pay, 
long hours of toil in insanitary dwellings, hunger and privation.” I 
will give a few facts. First of all let this point be recognised in 
its full import. The cheapness and the unfailing supply of the 
human machines as represented in women has hindered the general 
introduction of machinery. This is the case in the carding of 
hooks and eyes. Two women working together can make about 
3/- each a week. 384 hooks and 384 eyes are linked together and 
stitched on a card for one penny wage, less than the upkeep of a 
machine. The average earnings of 56 women, some of whom 
worked very long hours, were 3/3} per week. In all cases the 
workers find their own needles and cotton. Flesh and blood here 
require less outlay on the part of the employer than steel, iron, 
steam and electricity. 

Shirt finishers earn from 1d. to 13d. per hour, their wages having 
fallen considerably within the last few years, a woman only getting 
5d. for what she used to get 2/- for. 

In nail-making young men earn from 10/- to 12/- per week, 
while women and girls, for the same work and longer hours, seldom 
earn more than 5/- or 6/- a week, less than 1d. an hour. For- 
bidden as child’s labour is in factories, it is of daily occurrence in 
the home, children as young as three or four being initiated into the 
various crafts as soon as they can hold the materials in their 
hands “You must either make the children work or let them 
starve,” say the mothers. And they speak the truth. Shame on 
our economic system, on our blatant hypocrisy, which prates upon 
“Woman and the home,” upon “ maternal duties,” and “ woman’s 
sphere,” and yet makes its wealth out of the exploited lives of 
thousands of mothers and their children in the fetid dens that 
are termed “homes”! 

Now it may be argued that competition being so severe, it 
would be better to restrict the number of the competitors by cur- 
tailing women’s labour within certain limits, so that there would be 
no further danger of women taking possession at a lower wage of 
a still wider industrial field. Especially is the married woman’s 
choice of labour threatened with restrictive legislation. Man’s 
ideas of justice are peculiar. A great deal of rhetoric and declama- 
tion is expended on the “ Right to Work,” “the righteousness of 
the demand” from the honest worker, “the inherent mora/ justice 
of the claim” for work, etc., but the cloven foot of sex-bias and sex 
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egotism appears in the means advocated to attain the end. The 
right to work is regarded as the monopoly and prerogative of men 
only, and the best remedy for unemployed men is the restriction of 
the wemen’s industries. Women are no longer to have choice of 
labour. They are to be confined and cribbed by limitation, and 
the married woman is once more to be barred and locked within 
her home as the unpaid slave and sexual drudge. “Woman's 
sphere is the home,” is the shibboleth of these sophists, when 
women can gain for themselves anything out of the home in compe- 
tition with men. 

Yet no application of the same principle is advanced when 
women ask: “ Why are men not restricted when they encroach on 
women’s employments?” Why are not men-cooks abolished? 
men-tailors for women’s clothes done away with, and the thousands 
of male shop assistants, selling women’s articles of dress and reels 
of cotton, and measuring out laces and ribbons? Why are not 
these men relegated to strictly masculine avocations ? 

But, in truth, the proposed restriction of women’s labour is 
indeed the counsel of despair! To the dire effects of a previous 
injustice and a system of self-interest that almost seem irreparable, 
would be added another iniquitous act, which would only accentuate 
the bitterness and antagonism already existing. The clock cannot 
be set back. Woman, as a human being, has the right to choose 
her field of labour. She has equal right with man in the right to 
work in any employment. Woman has come out of her home to 
work ; woman has to work within her home so as to live; and the 
real remedy lies in making the economic conditions under which 
she must live and work as just and equal as possible. Starving the 
married woman, the mother in the home, is not the panacea for an 
overstocked labour market, and an increasing race degeneracy. 
Closing the factories to married women will not tend to further 
morality or induce early marriages among young and healthy 
women. 

On the contrary, restriction on the legitimate rights of women 
will, as it has ever done, make confusion worse confounded. In 
France the same question is being debated over a Bill limiting 
dressmakers’ work to certain hours, of which, if passed, the imme- 
diate result will be the employment of men-workers, on whose 
work there is no restriction, and the casting of hundreds of women 
on the streets. Truly a wise, moral, and beneficent act of inale 
legislation ! 

Hence I place women’s political enfranchisement as the first 
and foremost remedy. And why? Because no law affecting 
women’s interests, regulating their work, and controlling their 
economic conditions, could then be passed without their sanclion 
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and concurrence. Women are the best judges of remedial measures 
touching their own lives, homes, and industries. 

We find that in those countries where women are electors, 
legislation dealing with all these evils from which we suffer, has 
followed upon the women’s votes. For instance, in Australia and 
in New Zealand, where the political enfranchisement of women has 
been established for fifteen years, there are the most rigid regula- 
tions against sweating, and dealing directly with domestic work 
shops, with home industries, and child-labour. 

There are State Wages Boards in New Zealand, by which a 
minimum rate of wages is fixed. There is also compulsory arbitra- 
tion to settle trade disputes and fix wages and hours. Femal 
type-setters are now paid on the same scale as men, and in boot 
and clothes’ factories women have gained an increase of wages 
estimated at 15 per cent. In Victoria since women had the Federal 
vote, a good proportion of the factory girls are receiving more than 
the minimum wage of 20/- a week. In the Report of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories for Victoria, he says: “It will thus be seen 
that the average wage paid to every man was 8/5, and to every 
woman 2/3, per week, above the minimum wage”; and, he adds, 
“these results have been achieved without loss or injury to the 
trade of the State.” Women have now won full electoral power in 
the Victorian State Legislature. 

In the four States of America, where equal suffrage prevails, 
the same reforms have been achieved. In all official appointments 
under the State women are paid the same as men. The education 
laws, the State supervision of children, the factory regulations, the 
sanitary laws, and the criminal laws, have reached the standard of 
highest efficiency as yet gained by any civilised country, with the 
exception of New Zealand. In Finland, and in Norway, since 
women have been politically enfranchised, their rate of wage and 
official salary has been raised. 

As long as there is a serviceable, workable portion of the 
people that can be exploited by capital, as powerless to find political 
redress, so long will the other portion of the nation suffer in con- 
sequence. The drag on the wheel does not affect only the one 
wheel, it stops the impetus forward of the whole conveyance. While 
one-half of the nation 1s voiceless and unrepresented at the polls, 
so long will the inequalities of wealth and poverty be the effects of 
injustice and inequality of opportunities between men and women. 
Men have nothing to fear by being just; they have everything to 
fear by remaining unjust, for, as I have shown, the dire harvest of 
unjust acts accumulates generation upon generation. Truly, the 
sins of the fathers have been visited upon the children. Capital 
will always find out the weak spot in the labour-market that can be 
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exploited with impunity. Labour can never successfully oppose 
the greed of capital until it presents an unbroken front of consoli- 
dated equality in its demands. If it openly, as it often does, glories 
in its deepest sore, its most hideous cancer, in its unjust attitude 
towards woman’s work, permitting women-workers to receive less 
for equal work than men, then, that very evil is intensified in times 
of stress and pressure, when the large firm or the small master, falls 
back upon the low-paid labour of the sweated woman and discounts 
the higher paid wage of the man. With equal political rights with 
men, the women-workers would have the same power with their 
brothers, in enforcing better terms, better conditions, better co- 
operative methods. 

At the present day, here in this Christian England, sancti- 
moniously prating of liberty, equality, and justice, of brotherhood 
and co-operation, the woman-worker is below the bottom dog. For 
the bottom-dog is, after all, considered flesh and blood of human 
kind ; the bottom-dog can perchance rise to the full rights of citizen- 
ship; whatever may be his destitution, he is still in the eyes of the 
English law “a person.” But the unrepresented woman is below 
the nether mill-stone of extortionate commercialism, grinding its 
profits out of the cheapest instruments. 

The whole history of economics teaches us that the danger 
spot, the insidious cancer in every community, is the irresponsible, 
the unrepresented quota, the floating residuum, whose force 1s un- 
recognised because it is unbalanced and chaotic. This vast body of 
politically non-existent women makes possible to-day all the horrors 
of the sweating dens, all the vast over-production of every kind of 
manufactured article, of cheap industrial products. It may be re- 
torted that men are sweated also. Naturally they are, and will be, 
until women are politically free, and have at their back the power 
of the vote, so as to direct labour legislation, so as to fight on 
constitutional lines for fairer, better, and juster conditions, so as to 
insist on the human right of equal pay for equal work. So long as 
labour allows one-half of the working classes to work for less wage 
than the other half, so long as capital can safely exploit one por- 
tion of the community and pit it against the other portion, so long 
shall we have amongst us the problem of the unemployed, the 
problem of the sweating system, the problem of a degraded woman- 
hood, a starving motherhood, and a degenerate manhood. It is 
useless for the male voter to threaten political reprisals while he 
is handicapped by the dead weight of an unrepresented, voteless, 
destitute, and famishing body of women-workers. They form the 
Achilles heel of labour. 

There is a great deal of talk in the air about the need of co 
operation. Many fine schemes are discussed and advocated. But 
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let us be logical. Co-operation means reciprocal relations, an 
equal give and take. Labour cannot co-operate with capital if half 
of the workers are disorganised and at a disadvantage. The devil 
of greed will take the hindermost. The insistent presence of that 
defenceless portion of the community, that politically voiceless, 
submerged womanhood, spells the degradation and the insecurity of 
all the workers. It is useless to demand better economic conditions 
on the one part when a large proportion of the working classes 
have, through necessity, to submit to the worst. 


We find that this economic axiom is at last being learnt by 
the principal labour organisations of civilised countries. In the 
United States the various State Labour Parties are unanimous ia 
placing Woman Suffrage as a front plank in their programme.!! In 
this country also the Trades’ Unions are becoming more and 
more sympathetic with the Suffrage movement ; and more especially 
the working-woman is demanding the vote as the only practical 
means of ameliorating her condition, and raising her status and 
standard in the wage market.!12 The women of Great Britain are 
tired of being the national door-mat, trodden down by every indus- 
trial and political organisation. The iron has entered into their 
souls too long. They are beginning to understand that the same 
weapon that men have found so useful to improve their economic 
conditions, they will find equally efficacious in their case. The 
working woman’s capital is the work of her hands. She needs to 
have it protected as much, if not more, than the wealthy woman’s 
property is now secured to her by law. 

The economic evils we deplore arise, in the main, from a 
fundamental injustice to the womanhood of the nation, to the 
women, who patiently and persistently have laboured and struggled, 
suffered and starved, under iniquitous and inhuman restrictions and 
arbitrary disabilities. We are in the midst of the battle for poli- 
tical freedom. The cause being a just one, is gaining ground day 
by day, spurred on, not only by a growing sense of equity, but also 
by necessity, that great mother of reform. In the book on 
“Women’s Work and Wages,” the low condition of the women 
workers is put down to “ their general subjection and lack of educa- 
tion, and their consequent narrow outlook.” All factors that are 
remedial. Women need not be subjected by unjust law, prejudice, 
and custom. They can be educated efficiently and practically ; and 


11. The National Federation uf Labour, with its 2,000,000 members, has endorsed 
the women’s suffrage claim, and other thirty-four national and international associations 
of workers have officially declared for this reform. 

12. 378 organisations and societies of women, not counting various branches of 
the National Women’s Social and Political Union and other kindred suffrage societies, 
have declared in favour of Women’s Suffrage, and are supported by sixteen large orga- 
nizations of men and women, numbering some hundred thousands of members. 
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their outlook can be widened by the nation regarding them as 
persons, as citizens, as responsible agents in the government of the 
country, with full equal rights and opportunities with the men whom 
they, in the supreme office of motherhood, have brought forth. 
When men and women work together on an equal footing, the 
sweating hydra will be slain, and not till then will women’s indus 
tries be sweet and clean, pure and wholesome, and a benefit instead 
of a hindrance to the welfare of the State. 


FRANCES SWINEY 





PLAINER TRUTHS ABOUT WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 


I HAVE had placed in my hands a pamphlet by Mr. T. Dundas 
Pillans, entitled, “ Plain Truths about Woman Suffrage.” It is 
intended to be a complete refutation of the claim made by the 
female sex for votes. I have only had time to read the pamphlet— 
not in any sense to study it—but it is plain to me many of the 
writer's arguments may be turned against his own position, even 
if the facts upon which he relies are perfectly known by him. 

Mr. Pillans opens out by stating that, whereas we have had 
experience to guide us in dealing with other political questions, on 
this particular subject none is available. Well, it has been said 
that if you want to get anything done in Britain you must prove 
that it has been done before ; while if you want anything in France 
you have to prove that it has not been done before. Mr. Pillans is 
a living illustration of the truth of that saying as regards this 
country. But, as it happens, the subject of the enfranchisement of 
women is not an “ entirely novel issue.” As is well known, women 
already possess votes for Local Government authorities ; and I have 
not heard that any injury has been wrought to the interests of the 
nation or the municipality in consequence. 

“For the last thirty or forty years it (women’s suffrage) has 
been hovering in the background, furnishing in the main a ready 
theme for ridicule, and commonly dismissed with amused contempt,” 
proceeds the author of “ Plain Truths.” Here I can, in f>ncy, hear 
a chuckle from one of the stalwarts of the Women’s Social and 
Political Union. Could there be a more powerful argument for 
their militant methods than this? It is because of the “ amused 
contempt,” with which the efforts of their more decorous prede- 
cessors and contemporaries have been received, that they have re- 
sorted to the “shocking” methods which have roused the ire of some 
“respectable” folk. And, as Mr. Pillans admits, “ theatrical 
demonstrations gain what is denied to reason and justice.” That 
fact being admitted, can the supporters of the cause be blamed if 
they adopt measures that are most likely to lead to success? The 
necessity is regrettable, but there it is. 

Mr. Pillans talks about “the inevitable consequence of the 
natural difference between the sexes,” and woman’s lack of initiative 
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as compared with man. He says the present position 
of woman in society is due to the natural difference between the 
sexes, and not to the despotism of man. Well, well; woman’s 
position in most civilised countries has wonderfully improved dur- 
ing the past few years, and all we want to do is to assist natural 
laws, to help the progress to continue. If the law of nature decrees 
that woman shall be always on a lower social level than man, we 
shall have to obey. We cannot fight nature. Therefore, Mr. 
Pillans’s alarm is not easy to understand, unless he has an unplea- 
sant impression that nature is on the side of fuller freedom and 
wider scope for women in the future. 

Here is another remarkable statement. Woman “has exer- 
cised an enormous influence in the history of the world, but not as 
an active partner.” What about Queen Elizabeth, Catherine of 
Russia, Queen Victoria, to mention only three names that occur off- 
hand? Why, even in ancient Egypt, one of the most illustrious 
monarchs was a woman who reigned, at first jointly with her hus- 
band, and then, after his death, alone. Even when her husband 
was living, it would seem that she was the real ruler. 


Another argument against woman’s suffrage is cited—the in- 
ability of women to become’ prominent in painting, music, the 
culinary art, and personal adornment. The “inability” may be 
questioned, with reason, but, if it exists, it can be ascribed in two of 
these cases to the fact that women have been prevented, by social 
conditions, from becoming prominent. 


As to the allegation that women have “ never shown themselves 
able to compete successfully with men,” it will, I venture to think, 
create some surprise. One of the great laments of male workers 
now-a-days is that they are being ousted from their trades by female 
competitors. It, therefore, seems that women are only too pro- 
ficient in the art of competing with men. 


Mr. Pillans also fears that the present claim for the enfranchise- 
ment of women on the same terms as men possess the franchise 
may be pushed to its ultimate conclusion. I hope it will) He 
says: “Women are not capable of the sustained and constant 
effort which men can achieve.” Indeed! I imagine he knows no- 
thing of the conditions surrounding the daily routine of the average 
working class wife and mother, or he would not make such a rash 
assertion. The man finishes his work usually at a definite time, but 
the “wcman’s work is never done.” The latter statement is not 
only a proverb, but a fact. 

A sort of sneering allusion is made to the custom of affording 
women and children means of escape before men in any case of 
danger. If that is meant to imply that bravery and self-sacrifice 
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are a monopoly of the male sex—and it is difficult to read any 
other interpretation—I think few people could not recall some 
example in history or within their own range of knowledge, proving 
the contrary. Grace Darling and Florence Nightingale instantly 
occur to one’s mind without any effort of memory or brain cud- 
gelling; and a little reflection would soon recall the names of 
others But the cases recorded in history are not so significant as 
the numerous instances of female patience and endurance, wh:ch 
form part of the everyday life of thousands of the women in this 
country. 

It is hardly worth while for me to attempt to follow Mr. Pillans 
when he argues against “ the present demand” on the ground that, 
if it were conceded, it would exclude mothers of families and admit 
women lodgers.. One would imagine from his argument that nearly 
all female lodgers are of an undesirable class. Surely, the absurdity 
of such a supposition is patent on the face of it. Certainly, I am 
not in favour of withholding the vote from married women; quite 
the reverse. I believe the suffrage both for men and women should 
be widened. Mr. Pillans, in his protest, is really only developing a 
plea for universal adult suffrage. What he has to show—and what 
he fails to show, I contend—is that it would be contrary to the best 
interests of the nation to concede the suffrage to women. The most 
he can do in that direction is to show it is an injustice to withhold 
the vote from married women. That it is an injustice I fully agree, 
and am anxious to have it remedied. 

One has, of course, to recognise the fact that the physical con- 
stitutions and functions of men and women are quite different. 
The vast majority of women are, no doubt, physically weaker than 
men. Because they are weaker, says Mr. Pillans, in effect, they 
are not fit to share in the government. It must be admitted that 
some duties are performed by men which women cannot do; but 
there are also many duties performed by women which men cannot 
do. 

It is mere trifling to argue that we have no experience to guide 
us as to what would be the effect of granting the franchise to 
women. There are, as I have had occasion to point out in a 
previous article, many countries where women already possess 
political rights, and have used them well. I cannot call to mind 
any instance where they have not used them well. 

After all, we are very much behind in Great Britain, so far as 
political progress and social equality are concerned. Even ancient 
Egypt was as far advanced as we are now in some respects. When 
the valley of the Nile was a great power in the world, married 
women were allowed to own property separate from that of their 
husbands. It is not so very long since that right was granted to 
women in this country. 
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There is just one other point I should like to touch upon before 
closing this brief and hasty criticism of “Plain Truths About 
Woman Suffrage.” Has it ever occurred to Mr. Pillans how many 
educated and common-sense women without a vote, and how many 
uneducated and mentally barren men there are in the United 
Kingdom who possess it ? 

The disabilities under which the women of Britain suffer are to 
a large extent lingering superstitions of the sort which, in their 
prime, cause the harem system to flourish, and women to be im- 
prisoned and reviled in Oriental countries. The old savage spirit 
of making the woman bear the burden while her husband makes 
the laws is dying out. Superstitions of all kinds die hard, but— 
they die. 


F. W. HATTON REED. 





A SOLUTION OF THE EARTHQUAKE 
MYSTERY. 


In “Natural Law in Terrestrial Phenomena,” page 108, a list of 
British earthquakes is given, and I have shown that they all 
occurred under similar conditions of latitude or transit or declina- 
tion of the moon and sun or under similar combinations thereof, 
and it is also shown that earthquakes which have happened all 
over the world in the past were each but a repetition of former 
quakes that took place under similar conditions of transit parallax 
and declination of the moon and sun. 

The reader, if he takes much interest in the subject, will refer 
to “Natural Law in Terrestrial Phenomena,” which may be 
obtained from the Times Book Club, Oxford Street London. 

Earthquakes and volcanic eruptions, which are caused by 
seismic waves, are rather difficult of prediction, and it was not until 
April, 1906, four years after “ Natural Law, &c.,” was written that 
I put the principles therein contained into practical application by 
the correct prediction of two eruptions of Mount Vesuvius upon 
Good Friday and Easter Sunday, 1906, in the columns of the 
Pall Mall Gazette and the Daily Mirror on the Monday previous. 

I examined the days before Good Friday and the days after, 
and fcund that there would not be an eruption until Good Friday, 
and that that of Easter Sunday would terminate the April, 1906, 
series of eruptions. 

For Good Friday I found the sun’s longitude to be 22° 38/ 
and the moon’s 262° 0’; the sun’s declination to be 8° 48’ north 
and the moon’s 18° 58’ south. Having found these factors of longi- 
tude and declination for the moon and sun for Good Friday, I had 
now to search for an eruption of Mount Vesuvius that took place 
under similar conditions of longitude and declination, and I was 
rewarded by finding that one occurred under very similar condi- 
tions on the 17th October, 1886. Now let us place the two 
together for comparison as follows viz. :— 





Date. Difference. Tidal. Difference. Tidal. 
Long. Dec. Dec. Long. Dec. Dec. 
13/4/1906 120° 38’ 27° 46° 9° 43" S 59° 22’ 10° 10’ 15° 35’ N 
17/10/1886 | 128° 55’ | 26°53" | 8°36'S | 57° 5’ 8°15’ | 14°49 N 




















Right through I found a very close similarity between the 
positions of the sun and moon in longitude and declination, and, 
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of course, in their calculated tidal position in longitude and lati- 
tude ; and under these conditions, if an earthquake took place on 
the 17th October, 1886, one ought to take place on the 13th April, 
1906, and consequently one of the greatest eruptions occurred at 
Vesuvius produced by seismic action on the Good Friday, as I 
predicted. On Easter Sunday, as the tidal position was practically 
the seme as that for Good Friday, I predicted an eruption for that 
day also, which duly happened. The positions for Easter Sunday, 
were as follows, viz. :— 








Date. | Difference. Tidal. | Difference. | Tidal. 


Long. 
15/4/1906 94° 30’ 





Dec. Dec. Long. Dec. | Dec. 
29° 4’ 9° 57'S 85° 30’ 10° 0’ | 16°12 N 





It will be observed that the tidal declinations are prac- 
tically the same as those for the 17th October 1886, 
and the 13th April, 1906. After Easter Sunday, upon 
an examination of the seismic tidal conditions, I found there 
was a quiescent period up to near the end of the year excepting 
the Valparaiso earthquake, and among other tidal conditions for 
December I found those conditions for the 20th December, 1906, 
corresponded so far as Vesuvian eruptions were concerned with 
those of Good Friday and those of the 4th July, 1903, and, strange 
to say, that those tidal conditions also corresponded with the tidal 
conditions for the great Messina earthquake which occurred on the 
morning of 28th December, 1908. Now let us compare those 
tidal conditions as follows, viz. :— 





Date. Difference. Tidal. Difference. Tidal. | Tidal. |Earthquakes, 





Long. | Dec. | Dec. | Long.| Dec. | Dec. | Long. , 
(a) 20/12/1906 | 64° 7’ | 10° 15’ | 16° 35’ S|115°53'| 36° 35’ | 0°58’ N | 42°45’ | Vesuvius. 

a” 31/12/1898 | 37° 57’ | 10° 48’ | 15°53’ S 142° 3° 36° 22’ | 0°30’ N| 25° 18” Veouvius. 
© — 13/4/1887 | 70° 18" | 10°11’ | 15°53’ S |109° 42"| 28° 20" | 9°52’ N) 46° 52’ fom, Sg 
a’ — 6/6/1882| 60° 30’ | 11°33’ | 14° 58’ S$ |119°80,| 33°47’ 0° 9’ S| 40°20’ | Naples. 

b = 7/1/1884| 69° 4’ 16°21’ $/110° 56,| 35° 43’ | 1°25’ N| 73°57’ | Vesuvius. 

b 4/7/1903 | 58° 38’ 16° 26’ § |121°22,| 36° _7’| 1° 8’ N| 80°55’ | Vesuvius, 

(a) 28/12/1908 | 62° 48’ 16°24’ $/117° 12 | 36° 16’ | 0°51’ N| 40°52’ | Afessina, 

(1) 3 | @ | 6 | ® | @ 





























The columns from 1 to 7 are obtained from the longitude and 
declination of the sun and moon in the same way in each case, so 
that when they are closely alike the tidal conditions are very 
similar. The tidal conditions of 20/12/1906 (a), when there was 
an eruption at Vesuvius, correspond most closely with the condi- 
tions that prevailed at the time of the Messina earthquake (a), and 
are also related, but not so closely, to the conditions at the time of 
the earthquake at Naples and Vesuvius marked a’ and a” respec- 
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tively. There was a great similarity between the eruptions of 
Vesuvius marked 4, and that marked ¢ agrees with the Easter 
Sunday, 1906, tide, and partially with the Messina seismic tide. 





Date. Difference. | Tidal. | Difference. | Tidal. | Tidal. | Earthquakes. 





Long. | Dec. | Dec. | Long. “Dec. | Dec. | Long. 
21/10/1907 |179° 52'| 16° 0’ | 0°20’ N} 0° 8'| 4° 40’ 119° 55’| Samarkand, 
23/10/1904 |169° 21'| 16°19’ | 0° 28’ S| 10° 39"| 6° 23 112° 64’ | Scandinavia, 
23/10/1907 |150° 7'| 27°31’ | 7° 8’ N| 29°53'| 5° 5’ 19°55’| Calabria. 
23/10/1903 |144° 43°| 27°43’ | 7°24’ N| 35° 17'| 5° 33’ 23° 31'| Vesuvius. 
23/12/1907 |139° 17'| 43° 9’ | 5°20’ N| 40° 43,| 3° 43° |: 27° 9'| Vesuvius. 
3/12/1817 |146° 55’| 42°29’ | 6°13’ N| 33° 5:| 1° 43’ 22° 3'| Calabria, 
1/ 1/1908 | 39° 44] 4°44’ |19° 57’ S |147° 16'/41° 28’ | 4°33’ N| 21°49 a. 
14/ 1/1907} 3° 31'| 1° 9° |20° 41’ S|176° 29’|41° 45 | 6°23'N| 2°21’ — 
11/ 1/1888} 21° 31'| 1°29" |20° 45’ S |155°29"42° 5’| 6°16N| 15°53’ — oe 


4] 11908] 8° 26'] 0°26" |22° 33’ S$ |171° 34,/45° 14’| 7°19'N] 5°37'| Vesuvius. 
1/12/1880) 8° 42,] 0°45" |22° 26’ S |171° 18"|44° 35’ | 7°48" N} 5°48" im 
29/ 4/1908] 14° 41] 9°36’ | 8° 1’N|165° 19 |19° 14’| 1°36’N| 9°47'| Mount Etna 
12/ 2/1884 | 16° 52'| 8°59’ | 7°47’ N|1 64° 8|18° 33’| 1°24’N} 10°35’| Abruzzio. 
(1) | (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

In those earthquakes bracketed together in the above table 
there is a very close approximation in seismic tidal positions as 
found from the longitudes and declinations of the moon and sun, 
and from the tidal seismic positions of any past earthquake, as 
calculated from the moment of its occurrence, a future earthquake 
for any given year may be calculated, provided :uere is any similar 
tidal position, contained in that particular year. 

For January, 1907, besides other earthquakes, I predicted that 
at Kingston, Jamaica, on the 14th January, and that of Chieti, 
Italy, on the 23rd January; in March, 1907, that of Bitlis; and in 
July, 1907, those of the Wirral Peninsula, Cheshire, and of 
Swansea, on the basis that the seismic tides were very similar to 
those on former occasions when earthquakes occurred, as may be 


seen from the following table :— 
































Date. Difference. | Tidal. | Difference. Tidal. | Tidal. | Earthquakes. 





Long. | Dec. Dec. | Long.| Dec. | Dec. | Long. 

11/ 1/1888 | 21°31'} 1°29’ | 20°45’ § |155° 29,| 42° 5’ | 6°16’ N} 15°53’ 
i 1/1907 | 3°31} 1° 9'|20°41’S/176° 29'| 41°45'| 6°23’ N) 2° 21! 
16° 21’ 
19/11/1883 |114° 58’| 34° 4’) 3°16’N) 65° 2’) 4°50’|16°14’S| 76°39’ 
23/ 1/1907 |113° 39’| 34° 10’| 3° 9’N) 66° 21'| 5° 6’|16°14'S| 75° 46’ 
30/ 9/1887 |161°57'| 4° 1’| 5°27'N) 18° 3'| 9°33'| 3°36’S| 107° 58’ 
28/ 3/1907 |163° 23’| 4°51'| 5°52'N} 16° 37'|10° 7’| 4° 7’S| 108° 55’ 
28/ 6/1906 |103° 51’; 29° 33’| 3°37’N| 76° 9'|17° 5'| 11°56’ NI 
1/ 7/1907 |103° 39'| 29° 28’| 3°32’N| 76° 21’) 16° 52’| 11°55’ Nj 
{0 6/1904 |101° 19’| 26° 17’| 5°55’ N| 78° 41'| 20°35’| 9°43’N) 


{ West Indies, 
&e. 


30/ 6/1906 |101° 45'| 26° 24’| 6°37’ N| 78° 15'|20° 2"| 9°52’N 
3/ 7/1907 |100° 41") 26°21"| 5°28’ N) 79° 19'| 19° 43'| 9°53’ N 
(1) {1 (2) (3) (4) | (6) | (6) 
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In all the columns from 1 to 7 the seismic tidal positions are 
so close that the predicted earthquakes happened not so very far 
from the position of the former disturbances. 

For the table given above the sun’s and moon’s longitude and 
declination may be obtained from the Nautical Almanacs pub- 
lished by the Admiralty, and columns 1 and 2 and 4 and 5 are 
obtained therefrom as differences, while columns 3 and 6 are the 
tidal declinations calculated therefrom, and column 7 is one of the 
calculated tidal longitudes, the other tidal longitude being always 
240° or 120° therefrom. 

These tables conclusively prove that every earthquake that 
happens is but a repetition of a former one under similar condi- 
tions of longitude and declination of the moon and sun, and the 
mere fact that I have successfully predicted many earthquakes as 
to time and position during the last few years is proof absolute 
that earthquakes do occur under similar lunar and solar positions, 
and that they may be predicted in future. 


EARTHQUAKES FOR MARCH, 1909. 
On 8th—Seismic wave like 6/ 3/1896 when earthquake at Cozenza, Italy. 
» %th— 11/ 3/1887 Cannes. 
», 10th— 31/ 3/1901 Odessa. 
x, 19th— 18) 3/1890 Malaga. 
x» 21st— 23/ 3/1887 Grisons. 
», 22nd— 19/ 9/1884 St. Lawrence and 
Mississippi. 
9) 24th— 16/ 3/1882 City of Mexico. 
3, 26th— 26/ 3/1890 ” Innspruck. 


EARTHQUAKES FOR APRIL, 1909. 
On 8th—Seismic wave like 2/ 9/1884 when earthquake at Austria. 
10th— - 8/ 4/1882 Liabach. 
x» 16th— 9 29/ 8/1881 San Domingo. 
18th— 20/ 4/1887 Jersey. 
21st— as 16/ 2/1882 Tokio. 
24th— 9° 24/ 4/1890 San Francisco. 
27th— m 28/ 4/1894 Venezuela. 
29th— in 2/11/1893 South Wales and 
Cornwall. 
29/10/1888 Massachusetts. 


EARTHQUAKES FOR MAY, 1909. 

On ist—Seismic wavelike 11/ 8/1884 when earthquake at New Jersey and ae 
>, 2nd— 27/ 4/1889 ™ Agram. 
» Sth— 4/ 2/1886 . Vesuvius. 
» 6th— 8/ 5/1902 Mount Pelee. 

29/ 1/1888 Edinburgh. 
» ith— 6-7/ 8/1907 Dalmatia. 
» 1llth— 10/ 5/1890 Sofia. 

30/ 7/1895 Florence. 
»» 19th— 19/11/1888 California. 

22 5/1902 Creusot and Martinique. 
95 29th— 15/ 1/1902 Crootia and Mexico. 
», 30th— 16/ 7/1885 Cashmere. 

15/ 1/1895 Rome. 
», 3lst— 15/ 7/1885 Smyrna. 


EARTHQUAKES FOR JUNE, 1909, 
On ist—Seismic wave like 8/ 1/1886 when earthquake at en 
», 2nd— pn 17/ 7/1905 ‘ie Scutari. 
4/ 6/1902 i. Chaco. 
12/ 7/1881 ” Fiji. 
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On 3rd—Seismic wave like 14/ 1/1907 when earthquake at Kingston, Jamaica. 
10/22/1882 Carinthia. 
11/12/1882 a Pelion, &c. 
4th— 12/ 7/1889 Turkestan. 
1/12/1880 Vesuvius and Sicily. 
6/ 1/1890 Perthshire. 
14/12/1796 v Cumana. 
4/ 1/1908 Vesuvius. 
10/ 6/1895 Trieste. 
28/12/1895 Ciccians, Ulna Nola. 
12/ 7/1894 Comrie. 
7/ 6/1889 Brest and Massachusetts. 
29/12/1897 Port au Prince. 
5/ 1/1885 Rome. 
12/ 6/1890 Erivan. 
3/ 7/1904 Derbyshire. 
27/12/1887 Bratsberg, Norway. 
26/12/1902 Mont Pelee 
2/ 1/1888 Mexico. 
31/ 5/1882 Knighton. 
16/12/1887 Bosnia and Turkestan. 
4/ 1/1908 Vesuvius. 
30/12/1880 Kingston, Jamaica. 
12/12/1890 ; Java. 
30/12/1880 Kingston, Jamaica. 
7/ 1/1898 Kilsyth. 
7/ 6/1891 Lombardy. 
»» 19th— 2/ 7/1898 Sinj Dalmatia. 
» 20th— 17/12/1896 Hereford. 
> 2let— 12/ 6/1897 : Calcutta. 
5, 23rd— 20/12/1906 Vesuvius. 
19/12/1887 . Geneva. 
23/12/1888 ° Calcutta. 
»» 24th— 25/12/1880 Bucharest, Bessarabia. 
19/ 6/1889 Memphis, U.S.A. 
18/12/1897 Bologna. 
y» 25th— ; 22/12/1902 Central Asia. 
22/12/1906 Central Asia. 
»» 26th— 3/ 1/1891 : N. California. 
21/ 6/1889 Rhondda Valley. 
11/ 6/1894 Granada. 
» 27th— 3/ 7/1904 Derbyshire. 
14/ 6/1902 Sicily. 
29/12/1885 Asia Minor, 
18/ 6/1885 we Yorkshire. 
»» 28th— 22/12/1884 ye Lisbon. 
27/ 6/1906 a South Wales, 
»» 29th— 3/ 7/1884 a Ischia. 
0th — 1/ 1/1908 oa Kingston, Jamaica, 


The crust of the earth, like the waters of the ocean, is never 
at rest. It is in continuous movement all over the globe from 
pole to pole, but the wave oscillation increases from each pole to 
the equator, because, while there is little difference in the gravity 
towards the centre of the earth all the world over, there is due to 
the daily rotation of the earth upon its axis a considerable increase 
in the centrifugal force as the Torrid Zone is approached; the 
consequence is that earthquakes are more violent and destructive 
in and near that zone, the outward tidal pull of the moon and sun 
being increased by the tendency of crust in the central parts as 
the equator is approached to fly into space. And when, as occa- 
sionally happens, as at the time of the ~reat Lisbon and the recent 
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Messina earthquakes, the zenith and nadir tides are within 60 
degrees in longitude, and both acting in the same latitude, a par- 
ticular part of the earth’s crust is suddenly and momentarily acted 
upon by two tides at once, the combined gravitational pull of the 
moon and sun ‘is doubled, the gravity of that part towards the 
centre of the earth is suddenly eased, and the crust falls outwards 
and upwards, momentarily causing the shocks. 

At other times the combined gravitational pull of the moon 
and sun is very slight, and causes a mere ripple of the crust, a 
motion that is frequently imperceptible, at other times more per- 
ceptible, then distinctly perceptible, causing the stoppage of time- 
pieces, or the rocking of crockery, increasing by stages until we 
have the most disastrous earthquakes on record. 

In those earthquakes which I have predicted up to the end of 
June next there will be earthquakes of all degrees of violence, 
except the most disastrous kinds, on the dates which I have given, 
and most probably near the places where they occurred before, 
when the seismic tidal wave was similar, but earthquakes are 
frequently of a sporadic-character, shocks occurring on the same 
day at places more or less remote. Sometimes we have great 
convulsions all over a great continent like that of the 11th January, 
1888, which affected the whole of North America and the West 
Indies. At other times shocks occur in both hemispheres, and 
then we have them more together, as on the 13th of April, 1887, 
when there were simultaneous shocks at Lisbon, Malta, and Sicily, 
and on the 1st of December, 1880, Vesuvius and Sicily were 
simultaneously affected, and under the same seismic tidal condi- 
tions sometimes Vesuvius and sometimes Sicily is disturbed, and 
the tidal conditions for the recent Messina earthquake corre- 
sponded with those when violent shocks happened at Vesuvius, 
Naples, Lisbon, and Malta. 


In dedicating this article with earthquake predictions up 
till the end of June next to the Heads of the various Countries and 
States in the World, I would most respectfully recommend them to 
have a list of all earthquakes which have occurred in the past in 
all their territories, with the exact date and the precise moment 
when the various shocks happened. 

From the knowledge of the exact moment of the occurrence 
of the shocks the position of the moon and sun can be determined 
for that moment, and so the time of a future earthquake can be 
determined by calculating when the moon and sun will again be 
in very approximately the same position. But as for great storms 
and hurricanes, the positions of the moon and sun vary for the 
same place, so their positions vary for earthquakes that occur at 
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the same place, but for every locality no storm or earthquake will 
ever happen that has not happened before under similar tidal 
conditions. 

The earthquake is not caused by the moon alone or the sun 
alone, but by the combined pull of both acting from their com- 
mon centre of gravity. For all and every possible position of the 
moon and sun I can calculate this centre, and no matter what the 
relative positions of the moon and sun may be in right ascension 
or declination, if this calculated centre of gravity is at any moment 
in precisely the same position as it was on a former occasion when 
there was an earthquake there will be an earthquake again, and 
the intensity of the shocks depends upon the position of this centre 
relative to any given place. 

For the above predicted earthquakes I have not calculated 
the precise moment of the shocks, because an office and staff would 
be required for the purpose; but I am willing to initiate any 
representative of any country, if he calls upon me in London, mto 
the mysteries of calculating the precise time that earthquake 
shocks or volcanic eruptions will take place, as both are similarly 
produced. | 

Earthquake shocks usually take place to the west of narrow 
channels of water or lakes. For instance, the San Francisco 
occurred to the west of the bay; the Kingston, Jamaica, was 
caused by the narrow channel formed by the Palisadoes (a narrow 
piece of land); the Charleston quake was to the west of the narrow 
inlet; the Messina was to the west of the straits; and in every 
case shocks are caused by the free passage of the seismic wave 
from east to west being barred, or temporarily blocked, by 
narrow channels of water, abrupt and sudden changes of depth 
near the coast, or in the bed of the ocean, or a sudden blocking 
of the seismic wave by faults in the crust. Volcanic eruptions are 
caused by the blocking, or partial blocking, of the seismic wave by 
soil of a spongy texture, or the less dense strata in the environs of 
volcanic regions. The blocking or arrestment of the seismic 
waves causes heat, and a continuance of the stoppage for any 
length of time fuses the rocks, which more and more arrests the 
transit of the seismic waves, and as a result an eruption of the 
melted rock or lava occurs. The eruptions continue while the 
centre of gravity of the moon and sun is in a favourable position 
with regard to the volcano, but as this centre becomes more and 
more remote the eruptions cease, and the heated matter, the lava, 
cools down by the process of convection, and is heated up again 
when the centre comes in the same relative position to the volcano. 

There is no permanent molten matter or lava under the sur- 
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face crust at any depth whatever, as the earth right through is as 
solid as a ball of steel, as has been proved in a variety of different 
ways, both astronomically and seismically. The instantaneous 
axis of the earth moves round the earth’s axis of figure in approxi- 
mately 414 days, the intervals between two similar lunar elliptic 
tides and the nutation of the earth agrees with the lunar nodal 
period of nineteen years, which it would not do if there was any 
considerable mass of molten matter under the crust; and if there 
was any permanent mass of liquid rock or lava the elastic wave 
from the seat of an earthquake would be arrested in its progress. 
The wave passes along a chord under the crust at the rate of about 
seven miles a second, and at less than half that rate along the 
surface of the crust. 

Since the earthquake happened at Messina there has been a 
great deal of nonsense appearing in the Press, which I may refer 
to on another occasion. 

But the mere fact that I have, during the last few years, pre- 
dicted a number of earthquakes, as to place and time, by the 
gravitational energy or combined pull of the moon and sun, ought 
to be sufficient to convince any sensible man that it would be an 
utter impossibility to predict even one as to place and time unless 
by the correct method. 


HuGH CLEMENTS. 





THE DEMORALISATION OF THE 
LAW. 
x. 


TIME was when the laws relating to property would be genera'ly 
accepted as the best illustration of the wisdom, or the most con- 
vincing evidence of the folly of our legislators. Welfare and wealth 
were then taken to be synonymous terms. The unparalleled 
amount of our national capital was quoted as irrefragable proof 
that all was well with us. Although distant by only a few short 
years, this attitude belongs already to ancient history. More far- 
seeing, if less self-complacent views, now prevail. The man in the 
street, and even the politician, is beginning to be aware of what the 
poet and thinker had long perceived—that wealth may accumulate 
and men decay. Children are the nation’s capital. Consequently 
the Marriage Laws are the supreme criterion of capacity in our law- 
makers, and if we distinguish between the laws relating to marriage 
and those relating to property in their respective effects on the wel- 
fare of the race, it is not that we consider the latter unimportant ; 
nor that the domains of marriage and property are separate and 
distinct, for they are not. Economic questions are really as in- 
separable from marriage as they are from morality itself. But 
while the most iniquitous property laws, existing through centuries, 
have been unable to prevent marked progress, and the very highest 
recorded achievement; on the other hand, certain insidious causes 
connected with the breeding and rearing of children, acting through 
only a few generations, have produced unmistakable race degene- 
ration. Our task at present is to consider the laws regulating the 
relations of the sexes in marriage, chiefly, if not solely, from the 
point of view of the well-being of children. Other aspects of mar- 
riage and mating, such as the interests of the Church, and the 
gratification of amoristic proclivities, may well be left to the tender 
mercies of the bigot and the morbidness of the voluptuary. The 
continued existence of the empire and the race is immanent in this 
question of children. We have seen Committee after Committee 
summoned in a neighbouring country to consider the supreme 
problem of the diminishing birth-rate, and to suggest remedies. 
The birth-rate in this country is unsatisfactory, and nof only so, but 
the wastage of infant life is hideous. The selfish Malthusianism of 
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one class and the complete ignorance of another, as regards the 
care of babies, threaten to hurry us down the path followed by our 
neighbours. If all races would agree to have small families it 
would probably be an excellent thing for humanity. So it would, 
too, if all Governments steadily reduced armaments. But such 
agreements are day-dreams; the Powers will not disarm. And if 
the greater fertility of the Germans is a menace to France; the 
Slav, who is still more prolific is a danger to Germany; just as the 
teeming fertility of the Chinese is a peril to all the others, in the 
opinion of the German Emperor. It behoves us, then, to consider 
our marriage laws as a subject of the most vital importance, affect- 
ing both the number and the quality of children. Let rival schools 
wrangle till the crack of doom as to which set of causes contributes 
mainly to race degeneration—bad economic laws or bad marriage 
laws. Non nostrum est tantas componere lites. It is enough for us 
that the latter are the more direct cause and, what is still more 
important, in that quarter the remedies are easier of application. 
The first point which calls for attention is the “age of capacity” 
in matrimony, 14 for the male, and 12 for the female. It is forcing 
an open door to lay stress on the manifest absurdity of a northern 
race following Roman law in this servile and ignorant fashion. But 
not satisfied with slavish imitation, we have relaxed a provision of 
Roman law. “The consent of parents and guardians was formerly 
essential to the validity of all marriages of minors by licence. But 
the statutes requiring such consent have been repealed, and it is 
now enacted that after the marriage has been actually solemnized, 
no evidence shall be given to prove non-consent in any suit touching 
the validity of such marriage.” There are still worse horrors to 
come, for the law connives at a massacre of the innocent. “The 
age of marriage has always been fixed at 14 for the male and 12 
for the female ; still, if they marry under that age, but above the 
age of 7, that marriage is not void, but voidable; either party, on 
attaining years of marriage, that is 14 or 12, may disagree from and 
avoid the marriage by an extra-judicial act. It is laid down that a 
wife shall not have dower unless she be g years old at the death of 
her husband ; yet, however much above nine years old she may be, 
she shall have dower if her husband be four years old only ; but in 
another case it was laid down that a marriage under 7 is absolutely 
void. Thus, in yet another case, it was decided that a woman of 
full age who had married a boy of 12, and had been bedded with 
him, was entitled to dower out of the husband’s land on his dying 
soon after under age.” To this day the limit of age is an absolute 
farce. There is nothing to prevent girls from marrying under 12. 
Listen to what the Registrar-General says in his report for 1906. 
“ Among the 540,076 persons who married in 1906, 2,445 husbands. 
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and 2,674 wives failed to make definite statements of age in the 
marriage register. Of the 50,942 minors who married, all but 14 
stated their ages.” There we have it; these young people are not 
obliged to state their ages ; nor is there any attempt made to verify 
the statement when it is volunteered. Another significant detail is 
that during the same year no fewer than 18 per thousand of the 
wives signed by mark. We are glad to observe that public atten- 
tion is now being called to the urgent necessity of raising the limit 
of marriageable age. Sir Charles Brabrook, C.B., lecturing before 
the Sociological Society lately, spoke of the risk the nation is in- 
curring by adding to its numbers an increasing proportion of those 
who are weak owing to early marriages. Professor Karl Pearson 
has shown that the earlier members of a large family are more apt 
to inherit disease than those who are born later. It is a matter of 
astonishment to the layman that the “age of capacity” was not 
raised in 1885, when the “age of consent ” was raised to 16; when 
it was enacted, moreover, that the abduction of an heiress under 21, 
against the will of her parent or guardian, although she herself con- 
sent, is felony punishable with 14 years’ penal servitude. The law 
is alive to the duty of protecting chastity; and, above all, to the 
sacred claims of property ; but it has no care for the future of the 
race. The law’s ideas of marriage remain in the first of Comte’s 
three categories the pseudo-theological one “ Marriages are made 
in heaven! ” 

The second point which is noteworthy places the perverse folly 
of our law in most unfavourable contrast with that of Scotland, 
France, and Holland, not to mention other countries. “ The com- 
mon law of England as to the contract of marriage is derived from 
the Canon Law of the Western Church as it stood before the 
decrees of the Council of Trent. It differs from the old Canon 
Law in declining to recognise legitimation per subseguens matri- 
monium The statute, after stating a proposal by the Bishops to 
allow such legitimation, rejects it in the famous phrase volumus 
leges anglie mutari.” Honour to whom honour is due. The 
Church in this instance was less bigoted and illiberal than the State. 
The Canon Law had to be changed to the prejudice of innocent 
children for centuries to come, because men’s minds were obsessed 
by feudalism ; because ‘t was deemed necessary to establish a set 
of wholly unjust and artificial distinctions and gradings between 
‘those who had all the “ heritable blood,” and those who had none 
whatever. Under the dead hands of those well-meaning but mis- 
guided men we are living to this day. 

An undesirable concession, which the law makes to physio- 
logicai ignorance, is to permit the marriage of cousins. Exhaustive 
statistics have thoroughly disposed of this question. Nor is the 
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reason far to seek. The union of cousins necessarily emphasises, 
aggravates, and accentuates the defects of the stock. Let us then 
be advised by Mr. Punch, who, marching with the new age, has com- 
plately changed his advice to people about to marry from “ Don’t,” 
one of “the creeds that refuse and restrain,” to the opposite 
extreme :— 
“ Eugenic maids around you grew, 
You might have had a dozen; 
And yet you needs must go and woo, 
Oh, fool, a full first cousin.” 

If our race is to justify and retain its pride of place, we would 
fain hope that the time is not far distant when the words “ holy 
matrimony,” shall no longer stick in the clergyman’s throat, as they 
must do to-day, when he unites the immature, the decrepit, the 
degenerate, and the diseased. When a tithe of the precautions 
expended on breeding animals is taken about breeding men, then, 
and not till then; shall the necessary steps have been taken for the 
protection of the “ Englishman’s home” and his Empire. The rate 
at which we are producing degenerates should arrest the attention 
of the most thoughtless. Thousands of children are brought into 
the world pre-destined to lead ‘lives of disease and crime, owing te 
the ailments and vices of their parents. A State which cannot 
make up its mind to put a period to such horrors is mamfestly 
doomed. Writing on this subject, Mr. Bernard Shaw does himself 
less than justice. Hesays: “ Bad breeding is indispensable to the 
weeding out of the hunran race. When the conception of heredity 
took hold of the scientific imagination in the middle of last century, 
its devotees announced that it was a crime to marry the lunatic to 
the lunatic, or the consumptive to the consumptive. But, pray, are 
we to try to correct our diseased stocks by infecting our healthy 
stocks with them? Clearly, the attraction which disease has for 
diseased people is beneficial to the race. If two really unhealthy 
people get married they will, as likely as not, have a great number 
of children who will die before they reach maturity. This is a far 
more satisfactory arrangement than the tragedy of a union between 
a healthy and an unhealthy person.” Mr. Shaw, to whom the 
public owes an immense amount of entertainment, and much edifica- 
tion, is accustomed to complain that we persist in refusing to take 
him seriously. He is, he assures us, at heart not a satirist so much 
as a crusader. If we are to take him seriously in this utterance we 
are constrained to declare that there never was such a crazy crusade 
preached since the time of Peter the Hermit. For what is Mr. 
Shaw’s doctrine but a reinforcement of the cosmic process? Now, 
the highest duty of man is to correct and guide the life-force, which 
is a blind experimentalist. Heretofore, it has produced a handful 
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of successes against myriads of failures, after operating through 
millions of years. Mr. Shaw’s method stands condemned, inasmuch 
as it would indefinitely prolong the martyrdom of man. He is right 
in recognising the fertility of degenerates. He is wrong in his sup- 
position that most of the children will not live long enough to pro- 
pagate their species. If not most, at all events, very large numbers 
do so survive. That is what we are suffering from at present. It 
is, indeed, the crux of the question. In our anxiety to help Mr. 
Shaw in the production of the super-man we are prepared to con- 
cede him a good deal, such as experiments in Mendelism, and, not 
without misgiving, even in polygamy; but we draw the line at bad 
breeding for elimination cf the unfit. It would require an immen- 
sity of time, during which philanthropists, doctors, nurses, and all 
beneficent agencies, would be wearing their lives out in combating 
inch by inch a process which a larger policy was endeavouring to 
re-enforce. As we cannot think of suspending the various develop- 
ments of benevolence, we should find ourselves in the absurd posi- 
tion of helping (with a view to hastening) Nature’s methods at one 
point, and resolutely interposing to neutralise or delay them at 
another. In that case our doom as a race is written. The weak 
will outbreed the strong. The parasites will destroy the host. A 
bad debased coinage, given the protection of the law, will drive out 
a good one. It must not be forgotten that evolution has not always 
or necessarily an upward tendency. The complete destruction of 
all the Empires of the past proves it. Turning from great things to 
small, we find that the parasitical ivy kills the mightiest oak. We 
know that if the energetic intervention of the farmer is withheld, 
the weeds will choke the wheat.. We hope that on second thoughts, 
Mr. Shaw will not turn a deaf ear to the appeal which we venture 
to address to him in all seriousness, with acknowledgements to Sir 
William Gilbert. 
Oh, Bernard Shaw! 
Avoid a grievous blunder. 
On pale brigade 
Turn cold cascade, 
And keep our weeds well under. 

Let us discourage the marriage of the unfit by every means at 
our disposal; by raising the marriageable age ; by requiring certifi- 
cates of birth, and medical certificates of fitness. This would prob- 
ably increase the number of illegitimates for some time to come. 
The process of regeneration would be slow. But in that direction 
our salvation lies. We applaud the efforts of the Eugenics Educa- 
tion Society in keeping the vital importance of this subject before 
the public. No movement of our time is more deserving of sym- 
pathy and support. 
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Inseparable from marriage there is the question of divorce, 
which we must now consider briefly. Whatever absurdities we 
shall find, there is the relative consolation that things have im- 
proved in the memory of men only now in middle age. No further 
back than 1858, three suits were necessary to obtain divorce; an 
ecclesiastical, a civil, and a parliamentary suit. Mr. Justice Maule 
thus admonished a man brought before him and convicted on a 
charge of bigamy in 1845. The prisoner’s wife had robbed him 
and run away with another man. “ You should have brought an 
action,” said the Judge, “and obtained damages, which the other 
side would probably not have been able to pay, and you would 
have had to pay your own costs, amounting, perhaps, to a hundred 
or a hundred and fifty pounds. You should then have gone to the 
Ecclesiastical Courts and obtained a divorce, mensa et thoro; and 
then you should have proceeded to the House of Lords, where, 
having proved that these preliminaries had been complied with, 
you would have been enabled to marry again. The expense might 
amount to five or six hundred, or, perhaps, a thousand pounds 
You say you are a poor man. But it is my duty to tell you that 
there is not one law for the rich and another for the poor.” When 
the procedure was amended, the serious defects of the law were not 
removed. Misconduct is a sufficient ground for divorce of the wife, 
but not of the husband. As this is the land of compromises a half- 
measure has been found, and misconduct on the part of the husband 
entitles the wife to a judicial separation; of this resource the 
injured wife is availing herself to an extent which drew the follow- 
ing noteworthy comment from Sir Gorell Barnes some three years 
ago: “It is desirable, in my opinion, to express the conviction 
which has forced itself upon me, that permanent separation, with- 
out divorce, has a direct tendency to encourage immorality. And 
there is a further broad and very serious ground upon which the 
operation of these orders is open to question, having regard to the 
very large extent to which they are being obtained, namely, at the 
rate of over 7,000 a year.” We invite our readers to weigh the 
significance of these figures. Mr. Bazil Tozer in an admirable 
article in the X7X¢h Century and After, for February, estimates 
that since the Act came into force in 1895, some 80,000 men and 
women have been condemned to celibacy. Can we feel surprised 
that our birth-rate is dwindling under such anti-social conditions ? 
In his report for 1907, the Registrar-General says: “If the fer- 
tility of married women in proportion to their numbers had been as 
great in 1907 as in the period 1876-80, the legitimate births in 1907 
would have numbered over 1,211,000, instead of the 881,854 actually 
recorded.” We are now aware of the fact that many thousands of 
women are married only in name. 
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When a wife has been deserted by her husband, and when she 
has obtained a separation order within two years from the time 
when the desertion commenced, does she thereby lose her right to 
plead such desertion under the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1887, ana 
after proof of misconduct, to obtain against her husband a decree of 
divorce? The Appeal Court has answered the question unam- 
mously in the affirmative, and dismissed the appeal. 

The leading journal has the following comment: “ This result, 
legally correct, is not altogether satisfactory. The indirect effect is 
to do what Parliament never intended—to turn what was meant to 
be remedial legislation into very much like the opposite, and to put 
one class of suitor, the poorest, at a disadvantage. The judgment 
of the Court of Appeal, and the conflicting decisions which have 
been given on the point by Judges of first instance, are instructive, 
if only to show how imperfect may be the consideration of measures 
affecting the gravest interests of society. What would be thought 
of a solicitor who inserted in a deed words as ambiguous as those in 
the Act of 1895, which the Courts have been debating? The mat 
ter cannot be left where it is; Parliament must give attention to a 
question as serious as any which could come before it.” 

How can we account for the fact that the Law Officers of the 
Crown so rarely succeed in drafting an unambiguous section? Be 
it observed that this ambiguity is a characteristic of our legal 
phraseology throughout its history, and it has led to the waste of 
untold sums in litigation. Bentham maintained that it was done on 
set purpose. We take the more charitable view that it is an inevit- 
able censequence of the barbarous jargon to which the legal pro- 
fession is wedded. A long course of it is fatal to the appreciation 
of simple, direct language Lord Chancellor St. Leonards made 
his own will; it was found to be such a masterpiece of legal 
phrascology that its interpretation occupied the Courts at intervais 
for some years. It was said to be “a mere toss up” as to wnat 
certain important clauses meant. The same remark seems to apply 
to the Act in question. In defence of lawyers, it has been main- 
tained that the ambiguity complained of is inseparable from the 
English language. This we deny. Bunyan, the tinker, succeeded 
perfectly in making his meaning clear; that is where Lord 
Chancellors have failed. The question whether an order 
of judicial separation is a bar to subsequent divorce is now engaging 
the attention of what a legal correspondent quaintly calls a bench 
of over £30,000 worth of judges. At the time of writing their 
decision has not been promulgated. Here, an important point 
emerges. Our yearly average of 500 divorces by no means exhausts 
the lists of marital misadventures; it is less than a tithe of them. 
Obviously, this state of things calls for drastic changes in the law. 
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Divorce must be cheapened and facilitated. In the late Mr. Glad- 
stone’s opinion, expressed in 1857: “There are many causes more 
fatal than misconduct to the great obligations of marriage—disease, 
idiocy, crime involving punishment for life which if the bond be 
dissoluble, might well be urged as reasons for divorce.” As to 
procedure, in the article already referred to, Mr. Plowden, the 
highly respected magistrate, and Sir George Lewis, are quoted as 
strongly favouring the suggestion that divorces should be granted 
by police magistrates. This course would have the double advan- 
tage of reducing expense enormously, and greatly diminishing the 
notoriety which is a most undesirable feature of the present time, 
and helps to swell the “ largest circulation,” to the public detriment. 
While discussing procedure, we may mention a recent case where a 
man incurred a serious reprimand from one of our judges for having 
married without making formal application for the absolute decree. 
We see no good reason, except to provide a barrister with a fee, why 
formal application should be necessary in this case. The decree 
should be recorded without mulcting the petitioner in a further 
payment. 

We now come to the vexed question of what should be con- 
sidered adequate grounds for divorce. Few of our readers will be 
disposed to deny that serious mental disease constitutes such 
ground. We read that in England and Wales out of 124,000 per- 
sons certified as insane, over 48 per cent. are married, so that some 
60,000 persons many of them young, are living in enforced celi- 
bacy ; and still we are puzzled to explain why our birth rate is pro- 
gressively unsatisfactory! Has our nation determined to play the 
part of the ostrich, and hide its diminishing head in the sands of 
self-deception? If we consider the subject from the point of view 
of the nurture of children, rather from that of their productions, we 
shall be convinced that two classes of ailment, dipsomania and 
neurotic mania, should be held to constitute adequate ground for 
divorce. In both cases the sufferers are, to all intents and purposes, 
insane. As they oscillate between elation and depression, their 
treatment of children has no happy medium, but ranges from 
capricious tyranny on the one hand, to hysterical molly-coddling on 
the other. Dipsomaniacs are largely, although by no means ex- 
clusively, of the male sex; whereas neurotic subjects are mostly 
females. They are the despair of doctors and husbands. The 
groundwork of this type of character is a devouring egotism, a self- 
centred subjectivity. “They don’t know what they want, and they 
won't be happy till they get it.” They are by no means devoid of 
natura! affection, but it is so completely divorced from sound judg- 
ment that they focus it on the good-looking child and repel the 
less decorative one with ill-conceived loathing. These neurotics 
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are almost everything that a mother ought not to be. They fre 
quently make the home a pandemonium. ne case the writer 
knew where this insane preference for one child over another— 
persisted in against protestations, admonitions, entreaties, and com- 
mands—led to a tragedy. One of our Byzantine catchwords is that, 
“Nothing can make up for the want of a mother’s care.” In an 
increasing number of cases this is not only not true, but it is the 
exact opposite of the truth. The influence of any sane, kindly 
woman is infinitely preferable to that of a neurotic mother. Where 
such a change had been made, a precocious sufferer, overhearing the 
question, “What is home without a mother?” made answer, “Peace, 
perfect peace.” 

We now invite our readers to pass a few moments with Milton. 
They might be in worse company. The echoes of his praise sung 
by major and minor poets are still resounding in our ears. After 
so much grandiloquent eulogy, shall we pay him the sincere com- 
pliment of listening to his advice? Or is Voltaire’s gibe to be justi- 
fied that the more Milton is admired the less he is read? We 
retain the quaint orthography. 

“ Marriage is a covnant the very being whereof consists, not in 
a forc’t cohabitation, and a counterfeit performance of duties, but in 
unfained love and peace. Thence, saith Solomon in Ecclesiastes, 
Live joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest all thy days for 
that is thy portion. How, then, where we find it impossible to 
rejoice or to love, can we obey this precept? How miserably do 
we defraud ourselves of that comfortable portion which God gives 
us by striving vainly to glue an error together, which God and 
nature will not joyne, adding but more vexation and anxiety to that 
blissful society by our importunate superstition that will not hearken 
to St. Paul, who, speaking of marriage and divorce, determines plain 
enough in generall that God therein hath called us to peace and no* 
to bondage. Yea, God himself commands in his law more than 
once, and by his prophet Malachy, as Calvin and the best trans- 
lators read, that he who hates let him divorce, that is he who cannot 
love or delight. I cannot, therefore be so diffident as not securely 
to conclude, that he who can receive nothing of the most important 
helps in marriage, being thereby disabled, to return that duty which 
is his with a clear and hearty countenance, and thus continues to 
grieve whom he would not, and is no less grieved, that man ought 
even for love’s sake and peace, to move divorce upon good and 
liberaii conditions to the divorc’t. And it is a lesse breach of wed- 
lock to part with wise and quiet consent betimes, than still to soile 
and profane that mystery of joy and union with a polluting sadness 
and perpetual distemper; for it is not the outward continuing of 
marriage that keeps whole that covnant, but whosoever does meet 
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according to peace and love, whether in marriage or in divorce, he 
it is that breaks mariage lest; it being so often without that love 
only is the fulfilling of every commandment. The Apostle wit- 
nesseth that in mariage God hath call’d us to peace. And doubt- 
less in what respect he hath call’d us to mariage, in that also he 
hath join’d us. The rest whom either disproportion or deadness of 
spirit, or something distasteful and avers in the immutable bent of 
nature renders unconjugall error may have join’d; but God never 
join’d against the meaning of his own ordinance. And if he join’d 
them not there is no power above their consent to hinder them 
from unjoining.” Make the interest of the children the first con- 
sideration, and the arguments of the great Puritan writer have re- 
doubled force; because an atmesphere of indifference, apathy, or 
strife which makes life undesirable for the parents, is extremely 
harmful to the children. 

It is instructive to turn our attention for a moment to the 
marriage and divcrce laws of our neighbours. Those of France 
present a striking contrast to our happy-go-lucky laxity. The 
“age of capacity” in France for a man is 18; fora girl 15. A son 
under 25, and a daughter under 21, cannot marry without the con- 
sent of the father and mother; or of the father only if they dis- 
agree ; or of the survivor if one be dead. If both are dead, grand- 
father and grandmother take their place. If neither parents nor 
grandparents are alive, parties under 21 require the consent of the 
Family Council. These rules apply to natural children when 
affliated. Those not affiliated require the consent of a special'y 
appointed guardian. Marriages contracted abroad between French 
subjects and foreigners are valid under the forms of foreign law, 
but the consent of parents must be obtained. 

An extract from a Times leading article of date, December 
10th, of last year, has special interest here. “ Lord Justice Fletcher 
Moulton has been eulogizing the virtues of case law as opposed to 
codification. They are little apparent when we come to look at 
the authorities in regard to the point which the President had on 
Monday to consider. In a famous case, decided not many years 
ago, “ Sottomayor v. De Barros,” the Court of Appeal made what 
seemed to many lawyers a great and unwarranted innovation. The 
late Sir James Hannen saw his way, as some thought, to abide by 
the letter of the decision of the Appellate Court, and to disregard 
its spirit. Ever since, the text writers have been wrestling with 
the intractable authorities, and busy trying to reconcile the irrecon- 
cilable. Hitherto there has been an escape from serious conflicts 
by distinguishing between matters of form and those of substance 
oressentials. The last reflection which the decision suggests is that 
it is a pity we have obstinately held aloof from the proceedings at 
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the Hague, prosecuted with so much diligence by the Dutch 
Government and joined in by so many States, with a view to 
unify private International law as 4o marriage and other matters. 
Probably complete agreement would have been impracticable; but 
participation in such a discussion would have compelled us to 
formulate our own law, which has never been done with any 
approach to completeness.” The italics are ours. If we may ven- 
ture a single suggestion, it is that supposing we raised the age of 
capacity to 21, the French would probably meet us, and forego the 
necessity of the parents’ consent to the marriage of a son above 
that age. As a general proposition, young people under 21 cannot 
enter into a contract ; then, why in the name of sanity does our law 
continue to recognise marriage contracts, the most important con- 
tracts of all, when entered into at the age of twelve or under? 


If we turn to Scotland we find that a subsequent marriage 
legitimizes; but it is in divorce that the “Conflict of Laws,” in 
Prof. Dicey’s phrase, is more apparent. For example, when both 
parties are convicted of misconduct, an English judge would refuse 
to pronounce a decree. The couple would remain “ bound indis- 
solubly in the bonds of mutual infidelity.” Whereas in Scotland 
divorce would, in that case, be granted. Again, divorce is granted 
in Scotland for wilful desertion for four years ; and in such cases it 
is not necessary for divorce to name the co-respondent. Nor is 
there any interval in Scotland between the decree nisi and the 
absolute decree ; the judgment takes effect at once. Again, a wife 
can obtain an absolute decree for the misconduct of her husband ; 
she need not prove desertion or cruelty. On the other hand, to 
return to the subject of marriage a grave defect in Scotch law is 
that it has been made so easy that there is often serious doubt as to 
whether a couple really meant to be married or not. 


We observe with pleasure that two Societies have been formed 
regards our Marriage and Divorce Laws. We wish these Societies 
God-speed. Under no circumstances conceivable in human history 
could these laws of ours have been deemed wise; judged by the 
highest standard, the welfare of the race, they are seen to be mis- 
chievous in a quite exceptional degree. Their combined effect is to 
stimulate and give the stamp of legality to immature, and therefore 
vicious sexual indulgence, while it sterilizes increasing numbers of 
healthy, self-respecting adults. Could anything more insidious, 
could anything more pernicious have been devised by our enemies ? 


Owing to the number of lawyers in the Cabinet the legal pro- 
fession is revelling at present in a species of apotheosis. Conse- 
quently, much spread-eagleism is to be expected, nor are opportuni- 
ties wanting for loud flapping of wings. To the unsophisticated 
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layman, it might seem that the death of Lord Amherst, which re- 
calls the huge depredations of a solicitor; and the usual procession 
through the Court of fraudulent members of the same profession, 
each with a train of smaller victims, would have acted as a chasten- 
ing repression of this tendency to self-glorification. On the con- 
trary, the attitude adopted is in Tommy Atkins’ phrase, “ brazening 
it out.” But we have to call attention to something more signifi- 
cant than mutual admiration. A speech of the President of the 
Law Society is calculated to cause a long suffering community a 
certain amount of anxiety. Addressing the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, on the occasion of the presentation of his portrait, he 
said among other things: “In conclusion, we ask Mr. Lloyd 
George’s sympathy in his position in the Government, with the re- 
moval of grievances under which solicitors labour, which could only 
be effected by Parliament. What we ask for would not be injurious 
to other people, but very advantageous to the profession. If they 
could satisfy him that their claims were just, they would hope for 
his friendly and powerful assistance.” It seems then that when 
lawyers bring gifts to their Sachems there is an arritre pensée 
present ; they have an extension of their privileges in view; for 
that is the real meaning of a removal of grievances. From all 
time we have been the most law-abiding, for many years past we 
have been the most lawyer-ridden country in the world. Our 
liberties consist largely of those which lawyers take with us. We 
may well ask what new raid is concealed under the cryptic words we 
have quoted? Nor, are we assured by the fact that the appeal 
drew from Mr. Lloyd George no response whatever. In evading 
rather than discouraging the appeal, he launched out into a eulogy 
of the profession for its constant efforts in the cause of conciliation 
and the avoidance of litigation. We cordially admit that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is himself a distinguished and successful 
conciliator, both in theory and practice. What is more, we onr- 
selves have the pleasure of knowing members of the profession who 
value their calling for its opportunities of making peace and 
avoiding litigation. But to pass off the best specimens as the 
prevailing type is the merest clap-trap. And yet that is the im- 
pression Mr. Lloyd George’s words tended to convey. It was, he 
declared, what every lawyer knew. It is enough for us to assert, 
on the contrary, as a fact which every layman knows who knows 
anything, that there are large numbers of lawyers, and by no means 
only on the lower fringe of the profession, who systematically 
foment litigation by every resource known to chicane. One of the 
minor abuses little known to laymen merits a brief reference. When 
an Irishman urged as reasons for refusing to pay for a boiler first, 
that he never received it; second, that it was cracked when de- 
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livered to him; third, that it was perfect when he returned it, we 
dismiss the joke as part of the local colour of an eccentric and 
amusing country. But our readers may be surprised to know that 
such fantastic and mutually destructive pleadings are sanctified by 
the immemorial practice of the profession. They gain time, they 
confuse the other side, and they aid materially in the process of 
piling up charges. It is doubly unfortunate for laymen in this 
country, that they themselves apply a lower moral code to the shady 
proceedings of lawyers, than tc those of any other profession. Mr. 
Lloyd George mentions it as a popular impression that lawyers are 
people who stimulate litigation. We wish to stress the point that 
even if the impression is erroneous, the complacency amounting 
almost to approbation, with which we accept it, is most singular. 
If a physician, after making a correct diagnosis, deliberately pro- 
longed the illness of a patient in the interest of fees, we should 
consider him a species of assassin. If a scientific man, on the verge 
of a discovery of great promise, were found to have “ burked ” it, 
because certain investments of his own might be prejudicially 
affected we should rightly consider him the meanest, basest of man- 
kind. If a general in the field directed operations with a single 
eye to “bull” and “ bear” movement on the Stock Exchange, we 
should call for his head “to encourage the others.” And yet in the 
most vital domain of all that dealing with the administration of 
justice the moral code has been relaxed to such a degree that the 
highest honours are conferred upon men guilty of analogous lapses 
to those which meet with our reprobation in other walks of life ; 
what is more, great reputations have been made, and are being 
made at this moment, by men who won causes by the suppression 
of material facts; by snatching iniquitous verdicts from ignorant 
juries, and foolish decisions from weak judges; by availing them- 
selves of every artistic resource of rhetoric in thwarting the course 
of justice. A moment’s reflection will convince any unprejudiced 
reader that this is not an over-statement of the case. The demorali- 
sqtion is profound, and the public has accepted it as a normal con- 
dition. The fact is an ample explanation of the prevailing im- 
pression of which the Chancellor of the Exchequer complains. Can 
he be surprised if the public thinks that a barbarous phraseology is 
retained in the interest of the profession rather than in that of the 
public? When the heads of the profession oppose codification, 
which is mentioned in his Majesty’s message as a boon to the 
natives of India, and it is known to be a boon to France and Ger- 
many, is he surprised that the opposition to it has a singularly 
suspicious appearance? In entirely omitting to adopt the benefi- 
cent institution of Family Councils among our borrowings from 
Roman Law are we asked to believe that the oversight was entirely 
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unconnected with the fact that these Councils would prevent, say 
10 per cent. of our litigation? When we learn, finally, that our 
lawyers “ Have obstinately held aloof from the proceedings at the 
Hague, prosecuted with so much diligence by the Dutch Govern- 
ment, and joined in by so many States, with a view to unify private 
International law as to marriage and other matters,” what are we to 
think of this grave charge we respectfully ask Mr. Lloyd George? 
We have seen no attempt to rebutt ; judgment has gone by default. 
Our queries refer to no unwarrantable inference, drawn from the 
acts of unfavourable specimens within the profession; they deal 
with leading features, large questions. Of two things, one; either 
the profession stands condemned for belated and incorrigible ob- 
struction to progress and reform; or there is a certain amount of 
method in its madness ; a method which dictates the postponement 
to the latest possible moment, of whatever change is unfavourable 
to narrow professional interest, no matter how beneficial to the 
great public. Mr. Lloyd George may choose that particular horn 
of the dilemma which he prefers. 

Speaking recently to the City Solicitors Company, the Lord 
Chief Justice is reported to have spoken as follows: “ Solicitors 
had probably as much power in connection with law reform as any- 
body. He put their influence far above that of members of the 
Houses of Parliament.” If his Lordship's estimate is correct, the 
prospect of law reform is unfavourable to the last degree. It was 
but a few short months ago that the leading journal had occasion 
to admonish the majority of our solicitors for having resisted a 
resolution requiring a separate account to be kept of clients’ moneys. 
We observe with pleasure that a speech delivered by Sir Gorell 
Barnes at Liverpool, on the 5th of February, breathes an atmo- 
sphere of genuine reform. Referring to the laws of divorce he 
said: “They would probably be brought still more before the 
public. To his mind there was almost as bad a state of things 
existing now as formerly existed in regard to there being one law 
for the rich and another for the poor. Reform was also necessary 
in the administration of the law in this country.” O sz sic omnes! 
We have repeatedly maintained that if the great profession of law 
were in a sound condition, it would be a most vital part of a judge's 
duty to call attention to points wherein the law was inadequate, 
absurd or unjust. Sir Gorell Barnes’ warning three years ago as to 
the disastrous working of judicial separations, quoted above, is of 
great promise for the usefulness of his future career in the House of 
Lords. We plead most earnestly for the formation of a public 
opinion which shall strengthen his hands in dealing with many 
urgent questions waiting for solution; some of them, as we have 
seen, are vital, not only to our continuance as a great Empire, but 
to our very existence as a race. 
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For the benefit of those of our readers who are still uncon- 
vinced that linked torture long drawn out is even now possible in 
our Courts of Law, we shall relate a true story which, for poignant 
human interest, for chicanery and circumlocution, is a worthy pen- 
dant of Jarndyce v. Jarndyce. The crowning incident in that clas- 
sical case took place when counsel smilingly picked up their papers 
as if on a preconcerted signal. Some one called out the words, 
“No effects.” The estate had been eliminated; the case settled 
itself. A shell for you, a shell for me; the oyster is the lawyer’s 
fee. The process of deglutition is not achieved with such exem- 
plary completeness in the story in our next article, because the 
oyster happens to be an exceptionally large one. 


IGNOTUS. 





A GREAT CATHOLIC POET. 


IE the shade of Francis Thompson could re-visit the glimpses of 
the moon, he would find food for a scornful epic in the eulogy 
which has been so freely showered upon him and his work in the 
short space of a year since his death. ; 

His finest poem, “ The Hound of Heaven,” lay neglected in 
an editor’s office until he was at the point of death from starvation ; 
his prose masterpiece, “ The Study of Shelley,” was only published 
posthumously, although written years ago. And yet it needed no 
very keen critical discernment to perceive in “The Hound of 
Heaven” proof that a great poet had arisen. Minerva-like, 
Thompson sprang into poetic being fully formed; his first poem 
being as ripe in thought, and as finished in workmanship, as his 
last. 

His extensive and varied learning was visible to all; and the 
sublimity of his thoughts and the beauty of his diction marked him 
as among the few genuinely inspired writers of his time; but the 
deep privation which he had for long endured did not become 
generally known until after he had found friendship’s sheltering 
tree. 

The son of a provincial doctor in England, and destined by 
his father for his own profession, Francis Thompson’s way in life 
might have been one of ease, if not affluence, had he yielded to the 
parental behest, but “the wind bloweth where it listeth,” and the 
waywardness of genius, and its inscrutable workings led him to 
leave his father’s house, and to drift he knew not whither. Literary 
history furnishes parallels for much of the misery and suffering 
that ensued, but there is a divinity that shapes our ends, and just 
when Thompson was about to solve the riddle of life, as Chatterton 
did, the helping hand reached him, even as the “sweet oblivious 
antidote ” was about to end his earthly woe. The wretchedness 
which was his during those years would have sufficed to “ lame the 
active mind,” were it not that “the fire that in the heart resides,” 
will kindle into flame, and cannot be quenched, but must burn itself 
out. When Thompson’s fire burnt low, he had the great wisdom 
not to try to fan anew its embers; he was content to remain 
poetically silent for the remainder of his days, days that were 
unutterably sad, but not desolate, as were those that preceded his 
appearance in the poetical firmament, where he was henceforth to 
shine a fixed star. 
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From out what depths he rose we need not seek to probe; 
enough for us is it to know that he kept his poetry pure, and that 
there is in it nothing to which the Advocatus diaboli can point, 
which we would wish away. “ The Hound of Heaven” is freely 
accepted as his penitential psalm, his utterance from out the depths, 
which brought him salvation, and opened the floodgates of song 
that had been welling within him. This fine poem, one of the few 
really great odes in the English language, would be sufficient, had 
Thompson written nothing else, to have placed him among the 
immortals Full of deep religious mysticism, its opulence of 
imagery, and wealth of imagination, carry the reader captive to the 
close. Its motive is simple. The flight of a soul from the Divine 
Love that follows it through all the varied happenings of earthly 
existence, and yet cannot escape from Him, who says, “ All things 
betray thee who betrayest Me.” 

“I fled Him, down the nights and down the days ; 

I fled Him, down tlie arches of the years; 

I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 

Of my own mind; and in the mist of tears 

I hid from Him, and under running laughter. 
Up vistaed hopes I sped; 
And shot, precipitated, 

Adown Titanic glooms of chasmed fears, 

From those strong Feet that followed, followed after. 
But with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbed pace, 

Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
They beat—and a Voice beat— 
More instant than the Feet— 

‘ All things betray thee who betrayest Me.’” 


“In the rash lustihead of my young powers, 

I shook the pillaring hours 
And pulled my life upon me; grimed with smears 
I stand amid the dust o’ the mounded years— 
My mangled youth lies dead beneath the heap. 
My days have crackled and gone up in smoke, 
Have puffed and burst, as sun-starts on a stream. 

Yea, faileth now even dream 
The dreamer, and the lute the lutonist ; 
Even the linked fantasies, in whose blossomy twist 
I swung the earth a trinket at my wrist, 
Are yielding ; cords of all too weak account 
For earth with heavy griefs so overplussed. 

Ah! is Thy love indeed 

A weed, albeit an Amaranthine weed, 
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Suffering no flowers except its own to mount? 
Ah! must 
Designer infinite! 
Ah! must Thou char the wood ere Thou canst limn with it? 
My freshness spent its wavering shower in the dust ; 
And now my heart is as a broken fount, 
Wherein tear-dnppings stagnate, spilt down ever 
From the dank thoughts that shiver 
Upon the sighful branches of my mind.” 


The skill with which the poet fashioned a metrical vehicle to 
convey the onrush of his thoughts is masterly. Though only 
beginning to write at the end of the nineteenth century, “ in rear- 
ward of the throats of song,” he disdained a model among his 
contemporaries. Filled with high thoughts, and conscious of his 
strength, he harked back to the spirituality of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, for the full strong sail of enraptured verse was necessary for 
one who would, like Milton, pierce the heavens, and open to the 
soul the celestial harmonies. That there were none to tell him, as 
he mourns in a noble poem, may partly explain an exotic exuber- 
ance that might be counted as a fault. But that no unconsidered 
work came from his pen is manifest. In a poem entitled, “ From 
the Night of Forebeing,” he says :— 


“How many songs must die that this may live!” 


That he waited on inspiration is clear in all his work; and when 
“the lyric secret waiting to be born,” stretched and unfolded itself, 
it proved how— 

“ Firm is the man, and set beyond the cast 

Of Fortune’s game, and the iniquitous hour, 

Whose falcon soul sits fast, 

And not intends her high sagacious tour, 

Or ere the quarry sighted; who looks past 

To slow much sweet from little instant sour, 

And in the first does always see the last.” 


The architectonic quality, so essential to high poetry, is 
strikingly apparent in “An Anthem of Earth,” a magnificent ode 
of his later period, having for its theme man’s life, nature, and 
destiny. “What is this Man,” he asks, addressing Mother Earth, 


“What is this Man, thy darling, kissed and cuffed, 
Thou lustingly engender’st, 

To sweat, and make his brag, and rot, 

Crowned with all honour, and all shamefulness? 
From nightly towers 

He dogs the secret footsteps of the heavens, 
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Sifts in his hands the stars, weighs them as gold dust, 
And yet is he successive unto nothing 

But patrimony of a little mould, 

And entail of four planks.” 


There is a Shakespearean fulness and directness in this that 
could not be bettered. Again, how fine this is:— 


Ge en as one 
On a mount standing, and against him stands 
On the mount adverse, crowned with westering rays, 
The golden sun, and they two brotherly 
Gaze each on each; 
He faring down 
To the dull vale, his Godhead peels from him 
Till he can scarcely spurn the pebble— 
For nothingness of new-found mortality— 
That mutinies against his galléd foot. 
Littly he sets him to the daily way, 
With all around the valleys growing grave, 
And known things changed and strange; but he holds on, 
Though all the land of light be widowed.” 


There is again a Shakesperian ring in these lines on War :— 


“ Tarry awhile, lean Earth, for thou shalt drink, 
Even till thy dull throat sicken, 
The draught thou grow’st most fat on; hears’t thou not 
The world’s knives bickering in their sheaths? 
O patience! 
Much offal of a foul world comes thy way, 
And man’s superfluous cloud shall soon be laid 
In a little blood.” 


Perhaps there is nothing finer in English literature than the 
depth of thought which finds such poetical expression in the clos- 
ing lines of this characteristic ode :— 


“In a little peace, in a little peace, 

We drain with all our burthens of dishonour 

Into the cleansing sands o’ the thirsty grave. 
The fiery pomps, brave exhalations, 

And all the glistering shows o’ the seeming world, 
Which the sight aches at, we unwinking see 
Through the smoked glass of Death; Death, wherewith’s fined 
The muddy wine of life; that earth doth purge 
Of her plethora of man; Death, that doth flush 
The cumbered gutters of humanity ; 

Nothing, of nothing King, with front uncrowned, 
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Whose hand holds coronets ; playmate swart o’ the strong ; 
Tenebrous moon that flux and refluence draws 

Of the high-tided man ; skull-houséd asp 

That stings the heel of Kings; true Fount of Youth, 
Where he that dips 1s deathless; being’s drone-pipe ; 
Whose nostril turns to blight the shrivelled stars, 
And thicks the lusty breathing of the sun ; 

Pontifical Death, that doth the crevasse bridge 

To the steep and trifid God; one mortal birth 

That broker is of immortality. 

Under this dreadful brother uterine, 

This kinsman feared, Tellus, behold me come, 

Thy son stern-nursed ; who mortal-motherlike, 

To turn thy weanlings’ mouth averse, embitter’st 
Thine over-childed breast. Now, mortal-sonlike, 

I thou hast suckled, Mother, I at last 

Shall sustenant be to thee. Here I untrammel, 

Here I pluck loose the body’s cerementing 

And break the tomb of life; here I shake off 

The bur o’ the world, man’s congregation shun, 

And to the antique order of the dead 

I take the tongueless vows: my cell is set 

Here in thy bosom; my little trouble is ended 

In a little peace.” 


Had Thompson been always on these metaphysical heights, 
his poetry, while remaining caviare to the general, would have 
lacked the variety which is one of its charms. He was too true a 
poet not to woo the muse in less exalted moods, while making no 
appeal to the sensual ear. The “Poems,” published 1893, and 
“Sister Songs,” two years later, are rich in exquisite lyric gems 
which Keats or Shelley would not disdain. Children were ever 
dear to him; he regarded them with a kind of reverential love, as 
of wonder at their destiny, and all for which they might be poten- 
tial. Some of his most appealing work is to be found in the poems 
inspired by children, and rich as is our poetry in tributes to girl- 
hood, Thompson has enriched it still more with lyrics of unfailing 
delicacy of thought, and felicity of phrase. 


“Look for me in the nurseries of Heaven,” 
he says in the verses “To My Godchild,” and that he could in 
wonderful measure share the thoughts and feelings of a child is 
shown in the beautiful “Ex Ore Infantium,” in which, addressing 
the Divine Infant, he says, with sweet wistfulness :— 

“Thou canst nct have forgotten all 

That it feels like to be small: 
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And Thou know’st I cannot pray 
To Thee in my father’s way. 
When thou wast so little, say, 
Couldst Thou talk Thy Father’s way? 
So, a little Child, come down 
And hear a child’s tongue like Thy own; 
Take me by the hand and walk, 
And listen to my baby-talk. 
To Thy Father, show my prayer 
(He will look, Thou art so fair), 
And say, ‘O Father, I, Thy Son, 
Bring the prayer of a little one?’ 


And He will smile, that children’s tongue 
Has not changed since Thou wast young!” 


Liberi, quo nihil carius humano generi est. The bonds that 
held Thompson to earth were few, indeed ; and, although he seldom 
allowed himself to strike the note of pathos, there is an echo of it 
in the little poem, “ Daisy,” which might have been written by 
Wordsworth :— 


“ The hills look over on the South, 
And southward dreams the sea; 

And with the sea-breeze hand in hand 
Came innocence and she. 


Where ’mid the gorse the raspberry 
Red for the gatherer springs, 

Two children did we stray and talk 
Wise, idle, childish things. 

She listened with big-lipped surprise 
Breast-deep mid flower and spine ; 
Her skin was like a grape whose veins 

Run snow instead of wine. 


Oh, there were flowers in Storrington,! 
On the turf, and on the spray ; 

But the sweetest flower on Sussex hills 
Was the daisy flower that day! 


A berry red, a guileless look 
A still word,—strings of sand! 

And yet they made my wild, wild heart 
Fly down to her little hand. 


In this Sussex Village is the Monastery within whose walls Francis Thompson found 
blessing and repose, and knew some of the happiest days of his life, 
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For, standing artless as the air, 
And candid as the skies, 

She took the berries with her hand 
And the love with her sweet eyes. 


She went her unremembering way, 
She went and left in me 

The pang of all the partings gone, 
And partings yet to be. 

She left me marvelling why my soul 
Was sad that she was glad; 

At all the sadness in the sweet, 

The sweetness in the sad. 

Still, still I seemed to see her, still 
Look up with soft replies, 

And take the berries with her hand, 
And the love with her lovely eyes. 

Nothing begins, and nothing ends, 
That 1s not paid with moan ; 

For we are born in other’s pain, 
And perish in our own.” 

Here is true poetry, indeed. What exquisite beauty and 
choice of phrase! “Two children.” “ Wise, idle, childish things.” 
“Her unremembering way.” How descriptive that is of a child. 
Only a poet would have thought of these touches. Had Thompson 
written oftener thus he would have been a popular as well as a 
great poet; but in general he soars to lofty themes, and finds in 
the celestial atmosphere the echo of his thoughts. The superb 
“Ode to the Setting Sun,” rivalled only in Shelley, is probably 
known to all, but the little poem, “To the Sinking Sun,” may be 
quoted :— 

“Here every eve thou goest down 
Behind the self-same hill, 

Nor ever twice alike go’st down 
Behind the self-same hill. 

Nor likewise is one flame-sopped flower 
Possessed with glory past its will. 

Not twice alike! I am not blind, 
My sight is live to see ; 

And yet I do compiain of thy 
Weary variety. 

O Sun! I ask thee less or more, 
Change not at all, or utterly! 

O give me unprevisioned new, 
Or give to change reprieve! 
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For new in me is olden too, 
That I for sameness grieve. 
O flowers! O grasses! Be but once 
The grass and flower of yester-eve! 
Wonder and sadness are the lot 
Of change: thou yield’st mine eyes. 
Grief of vicissitude, but not 
Its penetrant surprise. 
Immutability mutable 
Burthens my spirit and the skies. 
The note of sadness here suggested becomes more pronounced 
in a beautiful poem, “ The Cloud’s Swan-Song ” :— 
“A lonely man, oppressed with lonely ills, 
And all the glory fallen from my song, 
Here do I walk among the windy hills, 
The wind and I keep both one monotoning tongue. 


Like grey clouds one by one my songs upsoar 
Over my soul’s cold peaks ; and one by one 
They loose their little rain, and are no more ; 
And whether well or ill, to tell me there is none. 


For who can work, unwitting his work’s worth? 
Better, meseems, to know the work for naught, 
Turn my sick course back to the kindly earth, 
And leave to ampler plumes the jetting tops of thought. 


With tears ascended from the heart’s sad sea, 
Ah, such a silver song to Death could I 
Sing, Pain would list, forgetting Pain to be, 
And Death would tarry marvelling, and forget to die!” 


The sense of loneliness which escapes from him here like a 
cry of pain, he quickly represses, for the tragedy of life, and the 
soul of sadness in things, were too ever-present to him to permit 
of their being dwelt upon. The heart knoweth its own bitterness, 
and it is only by resignation (even as Milton accepted his blind- 
ness), that we can profit by suffering and sorrow. Nulla dies 
maerore caret. The ascetic in Thompson helped to sustain him in 
days that knew little joy, and gave to his song an ethereal beauty 
which sweeter hours might have denied it. 

The Madonna has inspired the finest work of some of our 
great poets, and worthy to stand with the greatest are Thompson's 
“ Assumpta Maria,” “The Passion of Mary,” and these “ Lines 
for a Drawing of our Lady of the Night ”:— 

“ This, could I paint my inward sight, 
This were Our Lady of the Night: 
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She bears on her front’s lucency 
The starlight of her purity: 

For as the white rays of that star 
The union of all colours are, 

She sums all virtues that may be 

In her sweet light of purity. 

The mantle which she holds on high 
Is the great mantle of the sky. 
Think, O sick toiler, when the night 
Comes on thee, sad and infinite, 
Think, sometimes, ’tis our own Lady 
Spreads her blue mantle over thee, 
And folds the earth, a wearied thing, 
Beneath its gentle shadowing ; 

Then, rest a little; and in sleep 
Forget to weep, forget to weep.” 


The utterance here is from the heart, for Thompson knew 
many nights when he had need of such consoling thought. 

Perhaps I have culled enough from this rich and varied garden. 
What impresses one in a study of Thompson’s work is the com- 
pleteness of his achievement. We are not left to lament, as with 
Keats, the early extinction of what might have been a great flame, 
or, as with Coleridge, the wreck of magnificent powers. Although 
Thompson died in early middle age (he was only forty-seven), the 
flower of his genius had attained to its full bloom. All the qualities 
that unite in true poetry are found in obedience to his master-mind. 
We have seen how in richness of imagery and sustained splendour 
of imagination he is the peer of the greatest, while the restraint 
which he could impose upon those dangerous gifts proved him a 
true artist. No peak of Parnassus was too high for him, and yet 
he could tread with dainty step in the groves of the Muses. Among 
contemporary poets none wore “ampler plumes,” though some 
wore plumes of more striking hue, stirred by the winds of passion. 
Penetrated as Thompson was with the greatness, the grandeur of 
the poet’s vocation, the sincerity with which he sought to prove 
himself worthy of it is evidenced on every page, and this note of 
sincerity is one of the conspicuous excellences of his poetry, making 
it a valuable and lasting contribution to English literature. “The 
simple worship of a day” will not suffice for him. His fame will 
grow, and the echo of his song be heard down the corridors of 
Time. 


P. A. SILLARD. 
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PREJUDICE. 
A STUDY IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF BELIEF. 


IT is one of the most steadfast convictions of the popular mind 
that prejudice is always and everywhere an evil, and that as such 
it is to be uncompromisingly extirpated, root and branch. So 
universal! is this idea, that one who should venture to cast doubt upon 
it must infallibly lay himself open to being stigmatized as a pre- 
posterous and fantastic person. For, it is a settled dogma of the 
popular creed that the value of any man’s conclusions is in inverse 
ratio to the quantity and strength of his bias. Free yourself from 
prejudice, it is said, view all things in the light of cold, impartial 
reason, and then only can your beliefs lay claim to the respect of 
reasonable men. But to the present writer it has long appeared 
that such a view does deep injustice to the great majority of man- 
kind, that there are in reality two kinds of belief, wholly distinct, 
both in their psychological origin, and in their essential nature, 
which have yet been almost universally confounded, and classed 
together under the one name of prejudice ; and that, whereas one 
of these is, as common opinion pronounces it to be, wholly harm- 
ful and irrational, the other forms one of the most valuable por- 
tions of a man’s code of opinions. A careful consideration of the 
psychology of belief and a just estimate of the value of the various 
kinds of opinion, will not only do much to remove the appearance 
of absurdity which this conclusion at first sight presents, but will 
even lend it ample and undeniable justification. 

But, before entering upon any attempt to estimate the good 
or evil effects which such prejudice may involve, it will be well 
briefly to consider from what sources an average human being does, 
as a matter of fact, most usually derive his convictions. Is it, as 
he himself so fondly imagines, from his reasoning faculties, or is 
it from some deeper source, lying often below “the threshold of 
consciousness,” beyond the limits to which his self-analysis can 
penetrate? Now, although it is indisputably true that men may 
frequently arrive at whatever views they adhere to by a process of 
rigid ratiocination, there is reason to believe that more often their 
views are dictated, not by any such procedure of the reason, but 
rather by an innate tendency to hold those particular opinions 
rather than any others. A religious enthusiast, for example, very 
likely thinks that the convictions which he hoids so sacred are 
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held because they are rational; but a careful study of the man 
will generally convince us that their real ground is to be sought 
for in his inborn tendencies of mind and character, that is to say, 
in what we call his temperament. One man is born a religious 
fanatic, another is born a sceptic; one man has a conservative. 
another a revolutionary temperament, and their views and ideals 
will vary accordingly. 

But, it will be asked, if this is so, how is it that the sceptic 
frequently only becomes so in comparatively mature life, how 1s it 
that the religious enthusiast may be apparently indifferent to re- 
ligion for years before his final tendencies reveal themselves? The 
answer to these questions is obvious. In a majority of cases, a 
man’s education, and the early associations of his childhood, have 
implanted in him ideas quite other than those which his tempera- 
ment naturally dictates, and a period of many years may elapse 
before his innate bent of mind, in its process of growth below the 
threshold of consciousness, gathers sufficient strength to burst 
through the barriers set to it by the education of his childhood. 
When this does at last occur, the effect is often like the bursting 
of a dam, and we hear on the one hand of sudden religious con- 
versions, or on the other of stormy gusts of youthful atheism. Or 
again, there may sometimes follow a turmoil of confused moral 
chaos and extravagant intellectual rebellion, which, like the pent- 
up waters bursting through the dam, only gradually subside into 
quietude, when the inborn beliefs of the man reveal themselves in 
a settled code of opinions and ideals. And this is the reason why 
the lives of some men present three distinct stages of develop- 
ment. The first is the period of education, of ideas super-induced 
and, as it were, thrust upon the mind from outside, but not natural 
to it. The second is the period of revolt. In this stage the kind 
of rebellion will depend upon the kind of man in whom it occurs. 
If he is an intellectual man, he will pass through a conscious and 
deliberate rebellion against the opinions which he has been taught ; 
if he is a common-place man, he will pass through an unconscious 
and instinctive rebellion against the idea/s which he has been 
taught ; and this will reveal itself in “the wildness of youth,” for 
which he himself cannot account. Most men pass through either 
the one or the other, and a few through both. When the third 
stage arrives, the turbulence of the second has been silenced, and 
the opinions and ideals which the man’s temperament naturally 
dictates will exhibit themselves in a firm and settled code. This 
is the final expression of the inmost personality of the man, calm 
and fixed, the perfect flower of his being, when the outward husk 
of education has fallen off, and there first appears in full light she 
man himself, in all his individuality, untainted by any extraneous 
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individualities, unclouded by any wrappage of alien ideals. 

When this last stage of maturity and ripened manhood is 
reached, and a man finds himself finally equipped with a fixed set 
of convictions, and armed with a settled code of ideals, he most 
usually then begins to search out reasons wherewith to prop them 
up, and arguments wherewith to defend himself against the as- 
saults of other minds not in harmony with his own. This does not 
mean that he waits untii all his ideas are completely settled, and 
then seeks a rational justification for them. Of course, this is not 
the case. What really happens is that while his ideas are gradually 
arising out of his temperament, he is constantly on the watch for 
their rational defence, and sifts and changes his arguments accord- 
ing as his conclusions themselves sift and change in process of 
development. As a result of this, there arises in his mind the 
notion that he has been going through this procedure of sifting 
arguments for the purpose, not of defending, but of arriving at 
conclusions, and that consequently his views are the result of 
reason, instead of being, as they are, the outcome of his tempera- 
ment, afterwards supported by his reason. He is, in fact, putt'ng 
the cart before the horse. And his view of the matter is sub- 
stantially aided by the fact that the emancipation of his personality 
from the bonds of his education, and the gradual growth of his 
beliefs, are carried on almost entirely below “the threshold of 
consciousness,” so that he himself knows little or nothing of the 
matter. It is not wonderful then, that the real cause of his beliefs 
being hidden from him, and the rational process by which he de- 
fends them being carried on in the full glare of consciousness, he 
should think that his conclusions are the results of carefu'ly 
reasoned arguments. 

Before going further, it should be clearly understood that it 
is not here contended that all opinions and ideals arise in the 
manner described. It is no doubt true that many men’s views on 
small matters really are, what they pretend to be, the outcome of 
their reasoning faculties. All that is here asserted is, that in the 
majority of cases, and in those great matters which determine a 
man’s general attitude towards life and its problems, his opinions 
and ideas are the outcome, not of his reason, but of his inne 
persenality, that is to say, of his temperament. 

If now these views should be thought to require any further 
confirmation, it will not be hard to find it. Let the reader conside1 
in the first place his own internal experience. Has he not con- 
stantly discovered himself seeking out arguments to support 
opinions that he has long ago been convinced of, opinions which 
in the last resort he will find to be simply expressions of his own 
innate bent of mind? Let him consider, in the second place, his 
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observations of his fellows. Has he not frequently noticed that 
men of the same kind, through whatever different channels of 
thought they may pass, come in the end to hold the same kind ot 
views? So much is this the case, that if he fully understands a 
man’s temperament, he will often be able to predict his views on 
any subject before hearing them. But much more convincing than 
all these is a well-known circumstance in the history of modern 
European Philosophy, namely, the curious contrast that has always 
existed between English and German thought; for whereas every 
single English thinker of the first rank, from Locke to Herbert 
Spencer, has been in Epistemology an Empiricist, and in Ethics a 
Utilitarian, all the greatest German philosophers have been trans- 
cendentalists. _ Those English metaphysicians who have so ably 
and conscientiously been supporters of German thought, have all 
of them been, admittedly, not among the first rank of original 
thinkers. What, now, can this curious phenomenon signify? 
Surely this, that however ably the English have reasoned out their 
Empiricism, it has been due in the last resort, not to their reason 
at all, but to the national temperament, which is above all things 
practical, and given to much attention to the details of experience. 
This philosophical tendency, then, lends much support to the view 
here taken of the psychological origin of our opinions ; and more- 
over, it accords well with this that many writers never even at- 
tempt to support their views by reasoning, but prefer to convince 
their readers by the dogmatic force of their own powerful per- 
sonalities. Such a writer, for example, was Carlyle. 

But what, it may be asked, has all this to do with prejudice? 
The connection is clear enough; for it is natural that the reasons 
with which a man will bolster up his convictions should be adequate 
or inadequate, according to the intellectual capabilities of the man 
in question. If he is clever, his reasons will be convincing, and he 
will pass for a reasonable man. But if, on the other hand, he is 
stupid, if he is unskilled in piloting himself through the reefs and 
shoals of logical controversy, his opponents in argument will 
quickly discover it, and press home upon him all the inconsis- 
tencies and contradictions into which his attempts to justify h'm- 
self have led him. Now, if we remember that the opinions whrch 
he is defending are not really, as he supposes them to be, the 
results of any logical process, but are, as it were, the final solid 
crystallization of an inborn and unalterable individuality, we shall 
not find it hard to foretell the effect which the overthrow of his 
arguments will have upon him. Instead of giving in to reason, he 
will obstinately persevere in his beliefs, in the face of all that may 
be said. His temperament and his personality will continue to 
dictate to him the very same beliefs as before. If he attempts, 
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out of a sense of his duty to be reasonable, to change his ideas in 
accordance with the adverse arguments, he will usually find that 
such a procedure is somehow, inexplicably, but hopelessly, 
“against the grain.” He will prefer to believe that he is the 
victim of some sophistry too subtle for him to perceive, rather 
than that he is in the wrong. He will be silenced, but will remain 
convinced that there is some flaw in his opponent’s reasoning, 
which he is not clever or quick enough to understand. Or -f it 
should happen that his reason does temporarily gain the ascen- 
dancy over his temperamental beliefs, and his faith in his own 
convictions is thus shaken, yet when the stress and strain of con- 
troversy are removed, those convictions will generally re-assert 
their dominion, and the adverse arguments will be quietly put aside 
and forgotten. Frequently, some such conflict may go on in a man 
between his reason and his temperament, and may continue for 
many years; this may often produce extreme mental pain. Thus, 
a man of religious temperament will often tell you how he suffered 
years of tormenting agony because his reason raised doubts con- 
cerning the truth of the creed on which his hopes were fixed. But 
he longed eagerly to believe—and this is merely another way of 
saying that his temperament dictated the belief—and in the end 
he did believe. If he was not clever enough to answer his reason 
he simply silenced it. And this merely illustrates the truth that 
you cannot by reasoning alter a man’s deep convictions, because 
their roots are not in his reason, are not in the upper layer of his 
consciousness at all, but stretch far down into the fundamental 
rock-bottom of his personality. They are like stones projecting 
out of the ground, which cannot be moved, because, though they 
look as if they rest on the soft upper soil, they are in reality mere 
parts of the vast hidden rock-bed below. 

Of such a nature, then, and of such origin are many of the 
beliefs which in our fellows we call prejudices. It would not, of 
course, be true to assert that all prejudices are of this nature. On 
the contrary, many of those beliefs which an average man will 
hold in the face of all reason, are merely the remnants of the first 
set of prejudices grafted upon him by his early education. They 
are not the flowering forth of the inner nature of the man himself, 
but merely an accretion of alien and second-hand notions. And 
these two kinds of prejudice must be very carefully distinguished ; 
for, whereas the one kind represents all that is most valuable ‘n a 
man, because it is the expression of whatever is individual and 
origina! in him, the other represents precisely his lack of~value, 
and the measure of his stupidity. For whether or not a man 
finally throws off the ideals and opinions which his upbringing has 
attached to him, whether the ideas of his mature life are the ex- 
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pression of his own individuality or not, depends upon the force 
and energy of his own peculiar nature. If he is lacking in any 
powerful individuality, that is, if his peculiar personality is not 
strong and vigorous, he will be dominated all his life by the per- 
sonalities of stronger men. And as the education of a child con- 
sists in implanting in him ideas which were once the expression of 
some forceful personality, stored up in the memory of mankind, he 
will very likely retain these ideas all his life. If his reasoning faculty 
is acute, he will suport them adequately, and will become a reason- 
able, but commonplace man; if not, he will become a perversely 
obstinate and prejudiced one, and in old age will develop into a 
flourishing member of the species “ old fogey.” 

On the other hand, if a man is possessed to an extraordinary 
degree of a peculiar temperament and vigorous personality of his 
own, this will be like a pent-up tide of waters, which will break 
down all obstacles and barriers until it finds its own level, issuing 
often in turbulent confusion and riotous devastation. This is the 
reason why men of genius in their youth so often become intel- 
lectual rebels or even moral renegades. The conventional opinions 
and ideals which have been assiduously impressed upon them in 
their childhood harden round their spirits, as the crust of the earth 
has hardened round its fiery interior. The results are explosions 
and chaos. The burning volcanic soul of the man bursts suddenly 
and unexpectedly through the crust of conventionalities in which it 
was encased, with the effects that history has so often witnessed. 
And this, it might be said, is the true definition of genius, namely, 
the possession of an individual temperament so vigorous that it 
must needs express itself in opinions, ideals, even prejudices, wholly 
peculiar to itself. It is the possession of an individuality which 
will, as it were, put forth a new kind of flower, which it alone, and 
no other, could produce. Thus, every great poet develops a style 
of his own, which is not the result of a deliberate and calculated 
attempt at novelty, but is rather the only possible expression of 
the man himself, the attainment of which was probably largely 
unconscious. Thus, it is original and sincere. One of the most 
fruitful of Carlyle’s ideas was his identification of originality with 
sincerity. But it is not true originality merely to be able to think 
of some idea which nobody else ever dreamed of before. That is 
mere novelty, a frequent characteristic of the trashiest literature. 
Originality implies that a man’s ideas are not merely new, but are 
the adequate expression of his own inmost soul, untainted by any 
element which is foreign to it. And this is sincerity. The man, 
then, who is possessed of a temperament of such strength that it 
has cast aside all the outer husk of the conventional ideas of his 
upbringing, and revealed itself naked to the world, this man we call 
original, sincere, genius. 
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We have now considered two extreme cases, one in which a 
man has so little individuality as to be entirely mastered by the 
ideas taught him in his youth, to become, in fact, the slave of stronger 
men; the other case we considered was that of the man who has 
such abundance of originality as to become a man of genius. 
Between these two poles lies the vast bulk of mediocrity which 
composes the human race. The average man is neither at the one 
extreme, nor at the other. He is a confused mixture of both. His 
temperament is strong enough to have found expression on many 
sides in prejudices of the valuable kind, and weak enough to have 
been mastered on many sides by those of the harmful and stupid 
kind. Now, the peculiarities of the man of genius usually escape 
the doom which is meted out to those of the common man, namely, 
to be contemptuously dismissed as prejudices ; because the former 
generally possesses a very fair share of intellectual powers indepen- 
dent of his genius, by means of which he can support his views 
with reasonings and arguments. So that he passes for a rational 
man. But the ordinary man, although many of his opinions and 
ideals have the same origin as those of the genius, namely, in the 
peculiar and innate bent of his mind, frequently does not possess 
sufficient skill in ratiocination adequately to support them. The 
result is that, when he clings tenaciously to his ideas, because it is 
his nature to hold those ideas and no others, he is at once branded 
as perverse and prejudiced. 

Now, popular opinion has it, that against all prejudice of what- 
soever kind, the reasonable man should wage war to the death. But 
if the above analysis be accepted as true, it will be evident that this 
is a dictum which cannot be sanctioned without considerable quali- 
fications. For there are two kinds of prejudice, one of which is 
the measure of a man’s original force of personality, the other of 
which is a measure of his lack of it. Against the latter, it is the 
duty of all rational men to do battle without quarter. But the 
former kind, so far from being harmful, is the very essence of any 
man’s value. It is that which, by differentiating him from all other 
men, gives him his peculiar place in the world, and his value as an 
individual, as ‘kis man, and no other. It is the perfect flower of 
his inmost personality. It is the man himself. Whenever we 
make a new acquaintance in the world, we realise that we have 
never met quite such a person before. He represents to us some- 
thing that is peculiarly his own, something that no other being 
can possess ; and it is this fact alone that makes friendship possible 
and the society of our fellows pleasant and invigorating and ever 
new. Now, if it is true, that this peculiar individuality of each man 
finds its most perfect expression in the ideals and opinions of his 
matured life, surely we should hesitate before we contemptuously 
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stigmatize them as obstinate prejudices. For they possess the same 
kind of value as a poem or a work of art does. A work of art is 
good in so far as it is sincere and original, that is, in so far as it 
embodies the true nature of the artist. And a prejudice is good in 
so far as there is embedded in it the vital essence of a man’s spirit. 

But there is another and a yet more cogent reason why such 
prejudices are to be regarded as the most valuable acquisitions of 
their possessor. It is this, that in these alone can he find any 
motive and spring to action. Doubtless, as has been said, there are 
men who are capable of forming opinions by a pure process of 
impartial reasoning; but if so, such opinions will always remain 
mere intellectual formulas, which will exert little or no influence on 
the actions of the man’s life. They will be propositions held by the 
intellect, but not operative in the heart. Does anyone suppose that 
all the evidences of Christianity which have ever been composed 
have in a single instance engendered a true belief, a living faith, in a 
sceptical heart? To ask this question is to cast no aspersions what- 
ever upon the soundness or thoroughness of those evidences. They 
may be composed of syllogisms of the most patent correctness ; 
they may be grounded upon premisses of the most indisputable 
veracity ; but for all that it will remain for all time true that they 
are incapable of exciting in the human soul any belief worthy of 
the name. It is probable that, from the Christian point of view, 
their value is simply to give a firm support, together with a salutary 
consciousness of being armed against attack, to such persons as 
have already a deep faith implanted in their souls; or at most, to 
salve the wounds of those doubters in whom a baffling conflict is in 
progress between a temperament already yearning for belief, and 
an intellect which raises sceptical queries. But, however that ma; 
be, the point here insisted upon is that wherever there is revealed 
such a belief in Christianity as really exerts an influence upon the 
life of the believer, it will be found to have its roots, far deeper than 
any mere argumentative process, in the fundamentally religious 
nature of the man. Such argumentation may have been the occa- 
sion, never the cause, of his belief. It was, at most, the liberating 
agent which gave the reins to a temperament already predestined 
to faith by its own essential nature. 

But what is so pre-eminently true in the field of religious 
credence, is not the less true in the case of all other opinions. 
Wherever they are the result of logic alone they will remain dead 
intellectual propositions. They will scarcely be part of the inner 
man at all; they will take no root in him, except as remote and 
alien ideas having no relations to the feelings and emotions which 
are his vital part; they will never be the flower of a personality. 
And this is the truth which lies at the basis of the philosophy o” 
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Pragmatism. For this philosophy asserts that the truth is that 
belief which at any period is valuable to mankind; that all reli- 
gions, for example, are true in proportion, as they elevate and in- 
spire the lives of their adherents. Now, even if we cannot admit 
this as a definition of Truth, even if we cannot assent to the implied 
rejection of all objective standards, we are at least compelled to 
admit that such a philosophy has recognised well the great truth 
that opinions, however correct in themselves, are dead and value- 
less, if they are merely the outcome of a reference to objective 
standards, the effect that is, of rigid reasoning alone, unsupported 
by natural bias, unpleaded for by subjective needs. For the intel- 
lect can never be a motive to the will; feeling and desire are neces- 
sary before a conviction can issue in an action. Opinions, views, 
beliefs, ideas—all these are unrelated to the great life of the wor'd. 
and remain there lumbering up the mind with their dead and fos- 
silized formulas, unless they have behind them the whole force of 
the innermost spirit of a man, unless they are believed, not because 
reason dictates them, but because the soul has need of them. Mere 
intellectual propositions, forced upon a man by his reason, from out- 
side, as it were, are like flowers thrust rootless into the ground that 
quickly fade and wither away, and becoming dead things, are no 
longer fit for anything but the dunghill. But these others, these 
prejudices, have their roots deep in the core of the heart, whence 
they will draw up the very lifeblood for nourishment and sap, and 
put forth living flowers. 


WALTER TERENCE STACE. 





BLUE BLOOD. 


PERHAPS no study renders us so appreciative of the cultured 
security of our modern civilisation as the examination of old 
erroneous ideas and of their consequences to those who had the 
very doubtful happiness of living subject to their sway. Such 
ideas, however flimsy or unsubstantial their basis, have not infre- 
quently achieved consequences a thousand-fold more startling than 
many famous and so-called decisive battles. Take for example 
the conception of witchcraft. Who is there among us who has not 
endeavoured to conjure up to his imagination one of those myriad 
witch burnings that at one time pervaded Europe like a pestilence ? 
The slow gathering cloud of popular suspicion ; the seizure of the 
victim and her trembling pleas of innocence before a biassed judge ; 
the gibes, the mockery, the horrors of the long-drawn death by 
burning, and the nameless grave. Surely no martyrology, em- 
blazoned in letters of gold by a triumphant Church, ever held onc 
hundredth of the anguish undergone by this poor, bedraggled army 
of women, victims to the altar of a false idea. And we know that 
detestable and wide-spread as were these murders, they constituted 
but a tithe of the misery resulting from this single idea of witch- 
craft. Like the wheat fabled to sprout from Osiris’ body, there 
sprang from it a baneful crop of ill-will, ostracism, hatred and the 
most abject superstitious terrors. The whole history of witchcraft 
in fact is one unrelieved tragedy, a horrible nightmare riding the 
human race during its long sleep of ignorance. Fortunately not all 
false conceptions have bred consequences of so dire and pitiful a 
nature; some have not been without their lighter, even ludicrous 
aspects. Amongst these latter may be classed those curious 
notions, even now far from obsolete, which attribute the trans- 
mission of all sorts of qualities to the medium of the human blood. 
In the light of recent discoveries the latter wears an aspect 
interesting and complex, indeed, but not at all mysterious. Its 
constituents and physical qualities are now fairly well known. 
The specific gravity is about 1.060, and the normal temperature 
98.2 Contrary to popular notions its main component is a quite 
colourless fluid, feebly alkaline in reaction, called the plasma, 
containing sundry gases in solution. Drifting through this fluid, like 
jelly fish in the warm tropic seas, are myriads of red corpuscles, 
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and, in rarer numbers, the phagocytes, those warriors on whom the 
very existence of man depends. To these are only too frequently 
added the foes of both phagocytes and man, that is to say the patho- 
genic protozoa. These latter are, as is now well known, first 
“cooked” by the opsonic juices, before being attacked by the phago- 
cytes. The blood in fact is a miniature sea in which numerous low 
organisms subsist, multiply, fight and coalesce. And through the 
veins and the tiny channels called capillaries it bathes every portion 
however minute, of the human frame, being in its turn constantly 
renovated and oxygenated during its passage through the lungs. 
Yet with all its complexity, its pulsating flow, and its manifold 
inhabitants, the blood supports or transmits absolutely no here- 
ditary characteristics. Such characteristics descend by other and 
entirely diverse means to be alluded to later on. The chemist, it 
is true, through his delicate and interesting serum test, can differ- 
entiate between the blood of human beings and that of other 
animals, except indeed that of our cousins the Anthropoid Apes. 
But his test, a purely generic one, of course makes no shadow of a 
distinction between the blood of different human beings. Nor can 
we in any way ascribe the slight variations in the normal tempera- 
tures of certain human races to divergencies in their blood 
constituents. The latter are for healthy human beings essentially 
constant and uniform. 

Now all these and many other facts concerning the blood have 
revealed themselves in quite recent times; they were wholly 
unknown less than a hundred years ago. Primitive man, even half- 
civilized man, regarded the red fluid in his veins from an entirely 
different point of view. Physically, it was to him simply a warm 
red fluid of a saltish taste,—the latter fact indeed he took frequent 
occasions to verify. Physiologically, if one may use such a term 
with reference to the crudity of primitive concepts, the blood must 
obviously be connected by intimate bonds with life itself. Such a 
deduction would naturally flow from the numerous instances when 
after some slight personal or tribal disagreement, a man fainted or 
died outright through sheer loss of blood—bandages were naturally 
to seek in those days of more than diaphanous clothing—or due to 
a wound of insignificant nature. Some tribes have indeed gone so 
far as to deem the blood to constitute in verity the throne of life. 
The famous passage in Leviticus, “ For the life of all flesh is in the 
blood thereof” forms an instance in point. Doubtless on a similar 
ground the ancient Arabians offered the blood only of the victim 
in their sacrifices. 

But if one considers the folklore on this subject as a whole, 
the primitive concept of the blood would seem rather to be that in 
it lay the virtue, essence or strength of a man. His 
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life usually was conceived of as his breath, an idea found, by-the- 
bye, in languages as diverse as those of Europe and of Burma. 
Thus the Olympic gods, so it was fabled, drank blood to kindle 
anew the flame of life. Many savages made and probably still 
make it a custom to drink the blood of their fallen foes. 
Pomponius relates this usage of certain highlanders in central Asia, 
and the Italons of Lucon and the Maoris of New Zealand until 
recently practised it. These latter drank blood as “the essence of 
life and source of human activity.” The former Dahomey custom 
of pouring human blood on the graves of the Kings’ ancestors as 
well as the wide-spread and very gruesome folk-tale . of 
the Vampires, were based on the theory of nourishing 
the dead with blood, ze, the essence or strength of 
the living. Hence also the important part played by 
blood in the religious. sacrifices of men and animals. 
Amongst the ancient Hebrews the blood of a sin-offering was 
smeared on the horns of the altar. Blood was sprinkled on the 
sacred stones (bethels) of the Semites,—the red daubed on similar 
stones in Southern India is probably a survival of the same practice, 
—and it was freely utilised in the former human sacrifices in differ- 
ent parts of India. The liturgy of the meriah sacrifices is 
particularly instructive. Here the officiating priest used to cry 
“Then the god said ‘Spill human blood before my face.’ And they 
sacrificed a child before him. Falling upon the soil the bloody 
drops stiffened and consolidated it. . . . Know that blood is needful 
to give life to the world and to the gods ; blood to sustain the whole 
creation and to perpetuate the species.” The idea of sprinkang 
sacrificial blood to fertilize the fields existed indeed amongst the 
Pawnees as well as in India and doubtless also in many other parts 
of the world. Where the religious rites did not demand the actual 
sacrifices of a life, devotees were accustomed to gash themselves 
with stone, bronze or iron knives and thus cause blood to flow. Ali 
will recall in this connection the story in the Book of Kings con- 
cerning the false priests who attempted to call down rain; but the 
eerie Day of Blood in the worship of Attis supplies perhaps the 
best example of a very wide-spread practice. A touch of grace and 
beauty illumine this otherwise somewhat distasteful subject in the 
fabled birth of flowers from the blood flowing from such deities as 
Attis, Venus and Odin. Finally we may mention the institution, 
common to the majority of tribes and races, of blood brotherhood. 
The essential ritual in this ceremony lies in the mutual drinking of 
each other’s blood and thus the absorption by each of the other’s 
nature. So common a practice scarcely requires exemplification, 
but as a curiosity it may be mentioned that at the present day in 
one part of Burma certain Revenue Officials bear the title “ Chiefs 
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of a Blood Brotherhood,” a survival of the time when they actually 
led troops of militia united by this most intimate of ceremonies. 

From a conception of the blood as containing the essential 
nature or virtue of the human being, by an easy transference of 
ideas primitive folk and their successors came to look upon it also 
as that portion of the body which contained the hereditable quali- 
ties whether physical or mental. Early theories, like the mists at 
dawning, are ever vague and indistinct, and in no respect does the 
vagueness and want of precision appear more clearly to our view 
than in this matter of heredity. Probably if primitive folk ever 
troubled to think on the matter, their syllogism would have run as 
follows :— 

A son resembles his father; the essential nature of both lies 
in their blood; therefore whatever hereditable qualities descend 
to a son from his father are conveyed in the blood. Loose reason- 
ing indeed but quite cogent enough to satisfy the untutored mind. 
Be this as it may, the idea commands an acceptance at least as 
universal as any dogma backed by the thunders of the Church. 
At first doubtless it was expressed with a crude materialism. Thus 
if a Goajero in South America accidentally cut himself he must pay 
compensation to his parents’ relatives. “ Being of their blood he 
is not allowed to spill it without paying for it.” A Chinese test to 
ascertain the paternity of an orphan lies in dropping some of the 
latter’s blood on the bones of its supposed parents. If the blood 
soaks in the parentage is established. But the main proof of the 
popularity of this idea lies in its incorporation in the ordinary, every 
day language of most nations in the world. The use of such 
expressions as “ consanguineous,” blood-relation, etc. is indeed by 
no means confined to Europe and the European languages. Thus 
the Burmese say of a son who resembles his parents, “he follows 
their blood,” whilst in China the expression of “one blood and 
pulse” compares closely with the English “ flesh and blood.” 

In English and many European languages, the word has taken 
on well-known secondary meanings denoting feelings, passions and 
hereditary qualities, and this confusion of ideas is fully reflected in 
popular writings. Again and again do we find the blood conceived 
of as transmitting the most complex, subtle and profound qualities 
or mental attributes. Of these, courage occurs perhaps with the 
greatest frequency, a notion bearing a specious but unreal resem- 
blance to the custom already mentioned of drinking the blood of 
one’s fallen foes. “ Ancestors of his,” so writes a recent novelist, 
“fell at Naseby and Blenheim and Fontenoy and Vimeira. His 
father was a V.C... It was in the blood. He was bound to go.” 
In place of the classical Sanskrit heroes who were driven by fate 
this gentleman seems to have been driven by something (was it 
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phagocytes?) in his blood. Even so clear-headed a man as Prof. 
Seeley suffered obsession by this idea. “It was not the blood of 
the Vikings,” he is at pains to explain, “that makes us rulers of 
the sea, nor the industrial genius of the Anglo-Saxon, but a much 
more special circumstance.” As an example of more subtle qualities 
conveyed by this medium may be quoted the following from Mr. H. 
S. Merriman: “He had Jewish blood in his veins which, while it 
raised him above his fellows in Osterno, carried with it the usual 
tendency to cringe. It is in the blood; a part of what the people 
who stood without Pilate’s palace took upon themselves and their 
children.” But why multiply further examples? The reader who 
is curious in the matter will find a plenteous crop ready to his hand 
in the majority of unscientific works or papers which touch in any 
way on descent and heredity. To all appearance the popular con- 
ception, or rather misconception, stands as firmly rooted and un- 
assailable as ever were the doctrines of Prester John, of the geo- 
centric universe, or of the prophylactic virtue of red flannel when 
worn next the skin. 

This “ pell-mell havoc and confusion ” of ideas on the subject 
of heredity has not been without very tangible and practical 
results. There exists in European states a class of people arro- 
gating to themselves a distinct, if undefined, superiority over others 
of the same race and culture, one, too, for which they have secured 
a fairly general acquiescence—I allude to the hereditary nobility. 
Into the semi-barbaric basis of this class, its offen unholy genesis, 
there is no occasion here to probe ; still less to trace the brilliance 
of its culmination, or the causes conducing so tardily to its doom. 
As the reality of the power, both political and local, exercised by 
the privileged class, suffered a gradual eclipse, with the develop- 
ment of the modern state, so also became more urgent the need to 
justify their pretensions before the independence, wealth, and scep- 
ticism of the new middle class. Pageantry and bombast no longer 
sufficed to underpin the little platforms wherefrom they might 
regard with disdain and hauteur the homely merchant and the man 
who toils. Might such superior height be supported on the ground 
of exalted intellectual gifts? To do them justice the nobility have 
usually a keen sense of the ridiculous, and they have ever refrained 
from exposing themselves to the laughter of the rabble. On 
physical excellence then? In respect to the male sex no one who 
campares the nobility with others of the well-fed and well-housed 
classes will detect any superiority either in stature or in physique. 
Since it has been actually proved experimentally that height and 
weight diminish in those classes living on badly cooked, unsuitable 
or insufficient food, no comparison with the slum dweller can in fair- 
ness be instituted. Moreover, as the “ hereditary virtue ” of nobility 
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ex hypothesi resides in the line male only, logic and courtesy alike 
debar us from an estimate of the distaff side. Is the alleged 
superiority to be found, then, in a higher moral tone? Alas! the 
common folk tales of the “ wicked lord” type evince only too clearly 
the vulgar opinion of aristocratic ethics and morality. 

But if intellect, physical beauty, and morality failed, there re- 
mained at least the blood. Here was an idea as popular in its 
acceptance as it was vague and inchoate in its definition. The 
absurdest claims, the most preposterous pretensions, would find 
ready acceptance, if only their foundations possessed such a popular 
misconception to obscure and envelope them. The _ nobility 
menaced by a social bankruptcy grasped with avidity the new letter 
of credit. On all hands were heard references to the purity, exce!- 
lence, and nobility of their blood, of the degradation involved in 
mingling it with the baser fluid alone served out at their birth to 
the lower classes. The Spanish nobility took the lead in this 
puerile carnival of mythopoeism ; they conceived the idea that the 
blood in their veins was of a bluer tint than that of the com- 
monality ; hence arose the expression blue blood (Sangre azo/), 
which has attained so extensive a currency. These pretensions 
had an amazing facility of acceptance. Through the fog of menta 
misconceptions the nobility appeared in the imaginations of the 
majority surrounded by a sort of nimbus of physical and mental 
superiority. So confused and inexact is the thought of many, so 
apt are they to take expressions at their face value that probably 
not a few people even now actually believe that the blood of heredi- 
tary nobility really differs in some vague way from that in the 
veins of the coalheaver and costermonger. A _ novel, entitled 
“Blue Blood and Red,” has actually been written. By way of a 
crowning grace the lawyers, ever prone to drive the grotesque to 
the limits of absurdity, talk of a peerage as “ inherent ” in the blood, 
and only to be lost by such legal process as involved a corruption 
of the blood. Corruption of the blood! Is it conceivable that 
educated men should have mimicked so closely the gibberings of 
the insane ? 

Of course, if one will only resolutely discard all sham, illusion 
and make-believe, the idea that hereditary nobles have any innate 
superiority over other persons of the same race appears absurd and 
irrational enough. The existence of inherited estates and property 
which obviates any struggle for existence, can, indeed, be adduced 
as a reason for a probable inferiority. Mentally, it is the environ- 
ment, and the environment alone, that counts. So intense and 
striking indeed is the dominance of man’s training and circum- 
stances over his mental development, that although a hereditable 
residium undoubtedly exists, it is in practice a negligible quantity, 
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the mere dotting of an 2, in comparison with the influence exerted 
especially during youth by his education, companions, food, and 
physical surroundings. Mr. Galton, it is true, has set forth, regard- 
ing specially able families, certain arguments which have been 
much controverted. But since the majority of “noble” families 
did notoriously not receive their title for any intellectual ability of 
the ancestor, Galton’s arguments, even if admitted, would fail of 
application. Most of us, however, would agree with Mr. Wells in 
thinking that, after one member of a family has attained a brilliant 
success, the remainder will gain a large, if undefined advantage from 
the “pull” following any striking achievement. If the younger 
Pitt had started life as a dock labourer should we have heard of 
him in Parliament ? 

But it may be asked, if not through the blood, through what 
medium are the hereditable qualities transmitted from parents to 
their offspring? The reply of modern science is simple and pre- 
cise. All bodies are, as is well known, composed of untold myriads 
of tiny cells, each consisting of pervious cell wall, of protoplasm and 
nucleus. In the nucleus there is a substance known as the chro- 
matin net-work, which changes into little bent rods called chromo- 
somes, whenever a new cell is about to be formed. The number 
of these chromosomes, fixed and uniform in respect to the ordinary 


cells of an organism, is reduced by one-half in the gametes or 


sexual cells” of that organism, the full number being restored 
after conjugation of the gametes to form the zygote, that is, the 
birth cell of a new organism. It is through the chromosomes of 
the gametes that are transmitted whatever there is of heredity. If 
the nobility care to protest that their chromosomes are of superior 
quality, a more transparent texture to those of the commonality— 
that would give a new and delightful meaning to the German title, 
“Your Transparency ”—they are, of course, at liberty to do so, but 
they will have some difficulty in proving their proposition. And 
cytology demonstrates, what is studiously ignored in the popular 
estimation (except, perhaps, by suffragettes), that in the trans- 
mission of hereditable qualities the female ancestor is at least of 
equal valency to the male. Hence, a noble’s great-grandfather, in 
the very unlikely event of his having been enobled for pre-eminence 
in some hereditable qualities, cannot be expected, on the average, 
to endow his descendants with more than one-eighth of his virtues, 
whatever they may be. Such slight and hypothetical advantages 
might be easily submerged, and more than submerged, by defects 
in any other of his seven immediate ancestors. 

Were the nobility of Europe of a different race and stock to 
the commonal ty they might find pleasure, I will not say profit, in 
the discussion of their various anthropometrical ratios. Thus, if, 
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as in the caste system of India, the ranks of nobility had a real rela- 
tion to the nasal index, they might belaud the leptorhinic virtues 
and talk with fine disdain of the baser platyrhines who toil that they 
may live. Such, alas! is not the case; neither from the anthropo- 
metrical nor the intellectual standpoint can any real hereditable 
superiority be proved of the successors in line male to a title. Pos- 
sibly their best, as it were certainly their frankest course, would be 
to avow in all candour that they differ in no way except for the 
worse from the great mass of commoners enjoying the advantages 
of a refined, comfortable, and cultured environment. 


BERNARD HOUGHTON. 





INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review ”’ is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expres- 
sion of opinion by writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are 
zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great 
practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other. 


THE DEMONIC ELEMENT IN 
LITERATURE. 


COMMONPLACE always hates genius, because it does not, and can 
not, understand it. Matter-of-factness, away from the ruts of its 
daily mechanical round, robbed of the old landmarks and 
anachronisms, unable to steer by the ancient standards as useless 
and obsolete as the French “ Toise du Chatelet,” exacts its revenge 
on the new and the true by exploring fresh latitudes in libel. With 
its ridiculous and meticulous micrometer it attempts to judge the 
giant curve of a Nietzsche or a Heinrich Heine. Commonplace 
repudiates as deadly personal insults any exhaustive claims on its 
intellectual or unintellectual resources, and takes refuge in its 
anzmic imbecilities, and castrated conventionalities. But the earth 
still moves, in spite of geocentric complacencies, the new comet or 
planet obeys its wandering instinct, and the gravitation of its own 
higher law, scattering new light and life along its unpathed road 
and uncharted orbit. Genius lives on and shines, while common- 
place and cant go to the peculiar limbo of all the educated 
ignorances and use-established stupidities. Out of the amazing 
dissymmetry, the necessary preparation, as Curie has shown, arises 
at last the dazzling symmetry. Antiquated parameters or time- 
curves are outgrown in some great fresh cosmic departure. The 
belated protest of the obstructionist, with his antique or medizval 
mind, produces no more effect on the stately stream of evolution 
than’ the straw or the Brownian movement in particles—though 
conceivably the straw or the dirt might suppose that it impelled, 
and was not impelled by, the stream. Parvum parva decent and 
stultum stulta decent. Genius has never been able, and never will 
be able, to supply mere matter-of-factness with intelligence or taste. 
Bos locutus est and bos loquitur adhuc—simply because it is dos 
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and nothing more. Nature will out. He that is unjust is unjust 
still, and he that is filthy is filthy still. After all mud remains mud 
to the last, and adheres only to the sender and not to the recipient, 
and only stains the hand that throws it. The tide flows yet, the 
wild wind continues its course, the dawning star of genius shines 
the brighter for its defamation, and as the blind critic yaps below 
remembers the terrible line— 


“ Thy forehead is too narrow for my brand.” 


Ideas, original ideas, filter invariably and necessarily with 
marked difficulty through the septa of prejudices and the closed 
compartments of obscurantism, by painful and laborious degrees, 
like the process of osmosis. The barriers of passion and cultivated 
pettiness are at first impermeable except to currents and influences 
of their own little kind. Any attempted intrusion of novelty finds 
custom up in arms at once. Originality, a strange and startling 
development, excites suspicion and stands condemned, because it 
does not fall under any known classification, or the dear well-known 
“bloodless categories.” In the same way a subtle jest, not per- 
ceived immediately by studious stupidity, is denounced as poor or 
bad or vulgar. When a Shelley or William Blake, or Oscar Wilde 
appears, the platitudinarians of the period condemn them unread 
and unheard, though they sometimes steal and appropriate what 
they think they comprehend, though the colours of the new creation 
which inevitably follows are mixed with the brains of these very 
men. But the rejected revelations of one generation are the charts 
of the next. The demonic power or impulse differs from genius, in 
the fact that it remains from first to last absolutely u»moral. 
Genius may be either moral or immoral, but it is not w#moral. 
Demonic minds are elemental forces or characters, pre-ethical in 
their constitution, at the primitive stage of indifference when good 
and evil have not been separated and catalogued into their different 
divisions and sub-divisions. They fall under no familiar law, but 
are a law unto themselves and sui generis. Each is and must be 
an unique. Distinctions of truth and falsehood, right and wrong, 
they do not oppose or contradict, simply because such distinctions 
do not occur to them. Demonic intelligences stand above and 
beyond such. Like prophet and artist, and poet and seer, they live 
on another plane of being altogether, and appeal to us as creators 
of new values. Though non-moral, they may be enthusiastically 
religious, as was Benvenuto Cellini. They dislike the orthodox 
fetters of family and marriage, and the ordinary convenances of 
society. though generally but too sociable. They regard little the 
rights of property, because they live so much for others, and there- 
fore in others that the demarcations fencing off the meum and the 
tuum appear to them blurred and confused and indefinite. They 
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have cosmic or cosmopolitan dispositions. And they revolt from 
“the wrong-headed obstinacy called a sense of honour,” or “ the 
slavery misnamed civilisation,” or “the inglorious egotism of the 
patriot,” or “the squalid village-view of Imperialism.” They are 
only cruel by accident or indirectly, and only offend from want of 
thought, and never from want of heart. They seem seldom happy 
and yet seldom miserable, because they dwell more at the heart of 
things and among the great centralities, where joy and sorrow aad 
pain and pleasure and night and day are undifferentiated, and prac- 
tically one Their homes lie in the watersheds of the world. To 
judge them by ordinary rules, or by cast-iron consuetudes, is to 
misjudge them entirely. They fall quite outside precedents ‘and 
prescriptive formu/e, and must be compared with similar characters 
and with lawless activities like their own. The initiator of a new 
movement, or era, in a sense, has no pzedecessor, though he may 
have, and, indeed must have, deep root connections in all the grand 
conceptions of the past, at all akin to his particular type. But, 
considered as an original force and new starting-point, he offers no 
exact parallel. And any estimates calculated upon a basis not his 
can only lead to confusion and ruinous blunders. The members of 
the herd all possess the same gregarious qualities, the discrimina- 
tion of indiscrimination—a dull, dead level of sameness and hope- 
less mediocrity But the mountain peak, which only appears bald 
to the bald mind, defies the label or libel, and rises pre-eminent 
apart in loneliness of light and cloud, and in the riches of its own 
rare atmosphere that little souls cannot breathe and live. With 
the demonic natures we arrive at the artistries beyond art, the 
reasons above reason, the springs and awful spaces, and penalties 
of unapproachable and uninterpretable grandeur. In their own 
lives, and by their own contemporaries, they are rarely understood 
or appreciated, as no common measure exists to embrace or recon- 
cile the two. And their gifts remain incommunicable. And yet 
the ideas, such as theirs, have an imperishable nature. Science 
tells us that vital germs, bacteria, have been kept seven days at a 
temperature of—1go C. with their vitality unmodified.1_ Whence it 
appears that the cold of space cannot kill them, and therefore life 
might be transported from one planet to another. Of course, we 
merely express a truism or commonplace, when we say ideas are 
immortal. But the reason for their permanency concerns us 
seriously. They seem susceptible of infinite re-statements, and 
possess ever new powers of adaptability. To use chemical language, 
theirs is a kind of cosmic valency, or an ability to enter into count- 
less fresh combinations from age to age. 

Demonic imaginations, with a range of universality common to 
all kinds of genius, display also naturally their own distinctive fea- 
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tures. Each of them sees (for they are all seers), the world through 
the medium of an original temperament. While they appear one 
with life in its totality, as liquids and gases are continuous or run 
into each other, all present at the same time peculiar individualities 
through which they realise heaven and earth, joy and sorrow, 
though still even then sub specie eternitatis. They recognise the 
beginning in the end, and the whole in the part, no less than the 
part in the whole. In the presence of their commanding powers a 
barren time blooms, the dying or dead becomes quick with vitality. 
They receive and transmit and inspire, but they receive straight 
from the fountainhead With the success of failure they baptize a 
new world into being and inaugurate a fresh creative epoch. As 
the air in the neighbourhood of phosphorus turns into a conductor 
so virtue goes out of them and their deathless whispers shake the 
thrones of established thought. They conform to no orthodox 
type, and institute new precedents. They love all because they 
comprehend all, and fout comprendre est tout pardonner—iike the 
fearful forgiveness of God. “ But there is forgiveness with Thee, 
that Thou mayst be feared.” Pettiness, pedantry, false decorum, 
the attitude of prig and censor, or the hypercritical (that would con- 
demn a coat because one button was the fraction of a fraction of a 
millimetre out of position), are for them impossible and incompre- 
hensible. They could not conceive the passionate prudery of a 
New York mob wreaking its virulent virtuousness on a single de- 
fenceless woman, on account of her return to the early racial 
instinct, which puts (as Herbert Spencer writes) decoration before 
dress. What would American mock-propriety have said to William 
Blake’s exercises in the nude, or Henry Thoreau’s—both alike 
demonic and elemental, like Lafcadio Hearn? What would pru- 
rient purity, the vilest form of impurity, think of Sheiley, on his 
cometary course—“ a beautiful and ineffectual angel, beating in the 
void his luminous wings in vain?” And yet, be it said, and with 
all due deference to the genius of Matthew Arnold, not “1n vain.” 
We may not be able to formulate a force, we may not be able to 
catalogue and classify particular kinds of electricity with unknown 
equilibria, but we do not deny their existence and action. Intra- 
atomic energy operates immensely, whether we know it and believe 
it or not. Solid (so-called) metals, in spite of their rigidity and 
viscosity, possess also molecular mobility, and under compulsion, 
and in time will flow through orifices, transmit pressure all round, 
diffuse and dissolve with each other, and react chemically on each 
other. The earth itself flows, alters its shape, breathes, and is 
elastic to our tread, though our senses do not perceive this. When 
troops tramp through a pass, the overhanging rocks lean towards 
each other, and salute the travellers. And thus it is with the 
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demonic minds. Unseen, unknown, except, perhaps, by a few, they 
constitute colossal reservoirs of special intellectual energy. Un- 
suspected and unhonoured by the herd they act as mighty force- 
centres, and disperse from their silent secret laboratories (work- 
shops and shrines in one), dynamic light and warmth and life. To 
the multitude they seem so dull and useless and mad and unrespon- 
sive, and yet (just as matter to the man of science behaves as 
liquids), they overflow with vitalities and beatitudes. They act 
upon us like the ether. All forms of physical energy seem to be 
transitory effects from disturbed equilibrium between different 
magnitudes, but it is otherwise with the creators of new values. 
Their force may change its direction, or its plane, but they work 
and move and mould like destiny. 


“ And out of darkness came the hands, 
That reach through Nature, moulding man.” 


They have their enemies, in the creatures of the herd, the critics 
who review books that they either do not read or understand, and 
they have their friends in sufferings and disappointments, and 
crosses more glorious than any crowns. Jonah is a type of genius, 
frightened at the greatness of its own message, and endeavouring 
to fly from God, and only flying nearer to Him and the inevitable 
goal—dying and upraised to life in a mightier resurrection. The 
herd may often see the facts, but these convey no meaning or man- 
date to them. The key, the master principle, remains hidden till 
the ultimate hour and the man meet at the psychological moment. 
And yet Jonah has to be rejected and thrown overboard, and go 
down to hell before he can speak of heaven and love. Even when 
Jonah’s work is done, the new seed sown and the new life begun, 
disenchantment and despair are the rewards. “But God prepared 
a worm”—and the grateful shadow withered away. Gourd and 
genius alike have their “worm,” and by a Divine decree. “He 
saved others, Himself He cannot save.” Not for themselves do 
they sing or prophesy, or scatter gifts more precious than gold. 
Vulgar recompense, or praise, would only sully their souls, and 
make their supreme offerings imperfect. They sacrifice themselves 
with their boons, and the victors could not possibly be victors unless 
they were victims. It is really and truly the demonic genius that 
keeps the world alive. Most men of science now are inclined to 
believe that the whole universe tends gradually to a final heat- 
death. Not so the great Swedish chemist Arrhenius, who accepts 
a view like that of Clerk Maxwell’s “sorting demons.” He thinks 
this sorting action does go on at the boundaries of nebude. All 
that we require, he assumes, though the assumption appears big 
enough, is to separate the swift from the slow molecules, which will 
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suffice to restore the available energy of the cosmos. This does 
not leok very simple to the inexpert. But history does tell us 
that, but for demonic individuals arising from time to time with 
fresh original vitality, a glacial age or heat-death or life-eclipse 
must have fallen upon the earth, and paralysed thought and arrested 
civilisation or progress. Out of individual and infinitesimal cells 
built up of carbon and hydrogen, and oxygen and nitrogen, sud- 
denly arose dominant minds, with that little more (the p/us ultra) 
which just made all the difference to the world and to posterity. 
Take away these demonic rebels against rule and order and ancient 
use, and where would culture be now? 

By some astonishing sympathy, belonging to the very few, our 
demonic teachers have always been able to begin again, as it were, 
by returning to the primitive and unsophisticated view of every- 
thing. Thus, with a simple outlook, they envisaged all at the same 
time, not only with unprejudiced intuitions, but with the catholic or 
cosmic grasp of genius. Nothing now, thanks to our remorseless 
civilisation, with its obscuring touch, escapes the fate of the palimp- 
sest. Coat after coat of paint, text upon text of writing, overlie 
the original records or pictures. . But, by their singular insight and 
ability to see all young and all whole again, these men either restore 
lost relations, or open up once more long-sealed and long-silent 
channels. Face to face, heart to heart, with the magic and mystery 
of Nature, with the elemental utterances of life, they give us back 
the world and ourselves re-discovered and re-interpreted, in the 
authentic glory of the earliest freshness and fragrance, when the 
dew of Divinity itself lay on everything, and earth was Heaven and 
Heaven was earth. Before the parting of the ways, before the 
making of morals, when each act is religious and each breath an 
inspiration, and worship has not evolved into sacramental and cere- 
monial and creedal distinctions, at the imcunabulaof the grand 
ultimate principles, such as redemption, and vicarious suffering and 
atonement, and the solidarity of creation, where Brotherhood em- 
braces the humblest animal and Fatherhood the God of gods, they 
unconsciously take their stand, and in the innocence of children 
play, as it were, with the sacrednesses and solemnities which others 
merely whisper. Recognised or unrecognised, they have persistently 
constituted the saving remnant. The two Curies discovered that 
every substance placed in the neighbourhood of Radium became 
radio-active long after the removal of the Radium. This meta- 
phorically seems exquisitely true of genius. It cannot be killed, it 
defies (so to speak) the microbe of death, the spironema pallidum 
itself. | Radiating unquenchable and infinite vitality, with its new 
world-shaking and world-shaping ideas, demonic genius leavens 
society and gives us new ethics and new cults in fresh returns to 
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and fresh departures from the fountain-head, where matter and 
mind, knowing and being, appear almost to meet and merge. “7 out 
lassé, tout casse, tout passe” —yes, but with them and by them “out 
renait.” H. Poincaré has said: “ Mathematics may be sometimes 
a nuisance, by inducing us to affirm more than we know.” Demonic 
intelligence invariably operates thus. It is a “nuisance ” to authori- 
ties and institutions, to use and wont, to respectability and decorum, 
to custom and commonplace, to prudishness and propriety, to cant 
and governmentalism. Because it pierces the shams and shadows, 
the masqueradings, the postures and impostures, the shoddy and 
shame of cheap vulgarity, the rank without honour, and the riches 
without conscience, and offers us instead the simple sublimities of 
naturalness. It recognised, so to speak, the existence of the N rays 
before Blondlot, though apparently no experimenters out of France 
have reproduced them, and liquified helium thousands of years ago 
—while tardy science only performed the miracle but yesterday. 
When a Nietzsche appears, a new miracle of time— 
“When a new planet swims into ‘its’ ken ”— 

we have one of those violent discontinuities which shock and 
paralyse the orthodox. Of ‘course, reflexion shows the breach to 
be more apparent than real, like all breaches, and to reside rather 
on the surface than in the warp and woof, and final fabric of things. 
“Knowest thou not who is most needed by all? He who com- 
mandeth great things. To execute great things is difficult; but 
the more difficult task is to command great things.” “Then was 
there again spoken to me as a whispering: ‘It is the stillest words 
which bring the storm. Thoughts that come with doves’ footsteps 
guide the world.’” “Not around the inventors of new noise, but 
around the inventors of new values, does the world revolve: 
inaud ibly it revolveth.” “ The earth, said he, hath a skin: and this 
skin hath diseases. One of these diseases, for example, is called 
man” “Behold, said the old helmsman, there goeth Zarathustra 
to hell.” Yes, the hellmark was, and will be ever, the hall-mark of 
our demonic leaders. They hear “the laughter of the height,” 
they “lie where the children play besides the ruined wall, among 
thistles and red poppies, and the sleeping swords.” They have 
learned, taught by the devil, a good schoolmaster to bring us to 
Christ and to ourselves. “ Even God hath his hell, it is His Love 
for man.” Outlaws from insight, they move to higher rules and 
measures than the common herd. And yet, though not gregarious, 
they overflow with boundless sympathy for the herd, and feed the 
herd, and fence it in and around, and away from the little gods 
that are the greatest evils. When the gregarians trample down 
the beautiful flowers of the field, in order to get for themselves a 
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blade or two more of green grass, they murmur (like Christ) 
xaraua0ere ra xplva: “ The lilies, and their manner of growth, are 
a liberal education.” And then, in the school of Nature, “ addes 
zal recht komen.” When the philosopher, who doubted the exist- 
ence of ra %&w or the external world was beaten with a stick by his 
opponent to prove his point, the argumentum ad baculum, as Prof. 
Ostwald remarks, did not demonstrate an external world, but rather 
the existence of energy than of matter. The non-acceptance of genius 
and its views at first, and the cudgel criticism, are not valid reasons. 
Superior force is no proof. 


“ To see the world in a grain of sand, 
And a heaven in a wild flower ; 

Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And eternity in an hour.” 


That was all William Blake wanted, but enough. He was not much 
of a Christian, to judge by his “ Everlasting Gospel,” and yet he 
truly confessed Christ, if unawares, in his inspired innocent child- 
babble, and alike in his contrasts and contradictions. 


“ Little lamb, who made thee? 

Dost thou know who made thee ?” 

“ Tiger, tiger, burning bright, 

In the forests of the night.” 

“Did He smile His work to see? 

Did He who made the lamb make thee ?” 


And, when all has been said for and against the antinomianism of 
the demonic genius, the last word is this. They always were and 
must be, by the innermost necessity of their vast yet vagrant being, 
the immortal Cross-bearers. They ask nothing for themselves, 
but only to give and give and give for ever. Just in spending for 
others, and being spent for all they reap their rewards, and they 
would not exchange their glorious crosses for the squalid magni- 
ficence and blood-stained crowns of kings. 


F. W. ORDE WARD. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE. 


The Twenty-Sixth Annual Report of the Bureau of American 
Ethnclogy! fully maintains the high standard of its predecessors, and 
is an important contribution to the science of ethnology. The 
greater part of the volume is occupied by an interesting monograph 
on the Pima Indians, by F. Russell, who has evidently made a very 
exhaustive study of this interesting race. Depending for their 
subsistence chiefly upon agriculture, the Pimas have not only been 
able to maintain themselves, but at times have been able to assist 
their American neighbours with their surplus agricultural products. 
Living, as they do, in an arid region, their crops are dependent upon 
irrigation, and unfortunately the Americans on the upper portions 
of the Gila river, who have also founded irrigation colonies, have 
diverted so large a proportion of the available water that there is 
not sufficient left for the Indians. It is to be hoped that steps will 
be taken by the American Government to prevent the starvation of 
this industrious tribe. Although suffering, like all native races, 
from contact with civilisation, the Pimas appear to be maintaining 
their numbers better than many of the other Indian tribes. They 
marry early and often, and the children appear to thrive and to 
profit by the instruction given to them in the Government schools. 
A very full account of the folk-lore and songs of the Pimas is given, 
together with a vocabulary, which will be of great use to future 
investigators. A large number of excellent illustrations add 
materially to the value and interest of Mr. Russell’s work. 

Mr. J. R. Swanton is the author of an article on the Tlingit 
Indians, in which the social condition, beliefs, and linguistic rela- 
tionship of the race are discussed. The coloured plates showing the 
facial paintings, which are so highly developed among the Tlingits, 
are of special interest to the ethnologist, and the accompanying 
descriptions of the somewhat enigmatic designs add materially te 
the information to be derived from these curious pictorial 
representations. 


The quarterly issue of the Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collec- 
tions (No. 1813),2 contains a number of shorter articles on scientific 
subjects, among which Mr. T. Gill’s Story of the Devil-fish, is, per- 


I. 26th Annual Report of the Bureau,of American Ethnology. Washington, 


1908. 
2. Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, No. 1813. 
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haps, the most interesting. The particular devil-fish here referred 
to is known in Florida as manta or vampa, and is much dreaded by 
the fishermen, although accurate observations have shown that its 
chief food consists of small crustaceans, and it does not appear to 
attack human beings. When molested, however, it defends itself 
with vigour, and, as it is said to attain a width of thirty feet, it is an 
antagonist by no means to be despised. 


Another paper upon a subject that has not yet been studied as 
it deserves, is a description of the Indians of Peru, by C. C. Eber- 
hardt. Living, as they do, in remote forest regions, these tribes 
have hitherto been but little known, and it is mainly owing to the 
increase in the demand for indiarubber that the region which they 
inhabit is now being opened up. As usual, contact with these 
pioneers who are supposed to represent civilisation, is already hav- 
ing disastrous results. The total number of these Indians is 
estimated by the author to be about 150,000. They do not seem 
to have many attractions, and some of the tribes are undoubtedly 
cannibals. 





THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The author of this excellent “Histoire Generale des Keli- 
gions,”! is indefatigable. A little over fifty years of age, he has 
already issued more than half a hundred books and above two 
thousand articles. More than a quarter of a century ago he gave 
out his masterly “ Manuel de Philologie classique” ; and since then 
he has busied himself with many archeological, historical, and 
artistic subjects. His “ Histoire Generale des Arts” went into five 
editions between 1904 and 1907. Last year, he finished a three- 
volume work on “ Cultes, Mythes, et Religions.” And now he bas 
given us what promises to become a classic in the literature of ihe 
history of religions. He claims for it the distinction of being the 
first (in French), which includes Christianity in the same list as the 
other religions, the other works circulating in France on the subject 
—works by the Germans Orelli and La Saussaye—giving the his- 
tory of only the non-Christian religions. M. Reinach tells us that 
his interest in the subject is not that of an apologist, but of an 
historian. And he naively says that it is not his fault (ce n’est pas ma 
faute) “if the history of Christianity has, for two thousand years, 


1. ‘*Orpheus: Histoire Generale des Religions.” i 
me... siaat Pe s Religions Par Salomon Reinach 
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mixed itself up with universal history.” His standpoint throughout 
is that of the free enquirer. He feels profoundly 

“the moral responsibility which I assume in offering for the 
first time a picture of all the religions as natural phenomena 
and not otherwise. I do this because I believe that the time is 
ripe, and that, in this domain, as in all others, lay reason should 
receive its rights. I have endeavoured not to wound the con- 
science of anyone; but I have said what I believe to be the 
truth, and have said it with the accent of truth. I do not think 
that the persecution of Bacchanals by the Roman Senate, that 
that of incipient Christianity by the Emperors, that the :aad 
deeds of the Inquisition, that St. Bartholomew and the dragon- 
nades, ought to be narrated coldly, as if they were insignificant 
episodes in history. I execrate these judicial murders, accursed 
fruits of the spirit of oppression and fanaticism; and I have 
let it be seen. There still exist those who are mad enough to 
glorify these crimes, and would like to carry on the series ; if 
such speak ill of my book, they will do it honour.” 

The above extract is fully justified by the text, which is exem- 
plary for its impartiality. The style is crisp and clear; not an un- 
necessary word. The matter is admirably condensed, without omis- 
sion of any material detail. The work opens with an introduction 
in which religion is traced back to the animism and taboos which 
man inherits from his ammal progenitors. The religions are taken 
in the order of those of the Egyptians, Babylonians, Syrians, 
Aryans, Hindoos, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Celts, Germans, Slavs, 
Chinese, Japanese, Finns, Africans, Oceanians, Americans, the 
Mussulmans, Hebrews, Israelites, Jews: and the last five chapcers 
are given to the rise and history of the Christian religion. Specially 
interesting is the last chapter, bringing down the subject to the 
present day. It would be worth any British publisher’s while to 
give us an English edition of this racy and timely work. We 
cannot refrain from mentioning the excellent get-up of the work, 
which is small enough to go into the pocket, is printed on Bible 
paper, is little more than half-an-inch thick, yet contains more than 
600 clearly printed pages, and—with the dainty limp leather bind- 
ing—weighs scarcely over six ounces. 

Prof. Morison’s edition of “ Pecock’s Book of Faith,”2 is sin- 
gularly opportune. This early and eccentric rationalising Engtish 
divine has recently been brought prominently before the reading 
public, both in the second volume of the “Cambridge History of 
English Literature,” and in Dr. Gairdner’s carefully written treatise 


2, ‘*Reginald Pecock’s Book of Faith : a Fifteenth Century Theological Tractate.”’ 
Edited from the MS. in Library of Trin, Coll., Cambridge ; with an Introductory Essay 
by J. L. Morison, M,.A., Prof, History, Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada, 
Glasgow: Maclehose & Sons. 
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on “ Lollardy and the Reformation,” of which we gave a notice a 
little while ago. Professor Morison—who, until last year, was 
Lecturer on English Literature in the Glasgow University—has 
not only given us, for the first time, a careful transcript of the only 
existing—but mutilated—copy of Pecock’s latest and most repre- 
sentative work, but he has also prefixed to the text a long and 
scholarly introductory essay, which will remain a permanent con- 
tribution to the critical appreciation of the religious history of 
England in the fifteenth century. He has added a Summary of 
the Contents of Pecock’s book, a glossary of some of the more 
obsolete words, and an index of authors quoted by Pecock. Prof. 
Morison calls his Introduction, “ An Essay on the Development of 
Fifteenth Century Opinion” ; and in it he reveals not only a high 
critical capacity, but also a brilliancy of style which carries the 
reader pleasantly on. Pecock’s book is written in the form of a 
dialogue, in which a son desires of his father fuller information on 
faith than earlier books have afforded him. The book is in two 
parts, a portion of one chapter in the first book, and the con- 
cluding part of the second book, being missing. Pecock’s problem 
was to defend the Church and the Scriptures, while he maintained 
that 


“it is never worthi to be clepid a feith or a bileeve, what ever 
it be, which is not groundable and provable by such evydencis 
in resoun, and bi such argumentis in resoun, as ben bifore 
seid.’ 
We cannot enter into details in this short notice, but must content 
ourselves with quoting two or three sentences from Prof. Morison’s 
closing appreciation :— 


Pecock’s “ was a world where cool reason passed beyond the 
turbid realms of the emotions, and where the end was no 
enthusiastic salvation, but a steadfast gaze into the face of 
Truth. . . . With just a little more intellectual force, with a 
character as strong as his mind, and, with a country hostile, it 
might be, but competent to appreciate, Pecock might easily 
have left his name in English philosophy as that of the 
originator of modern rationalism. . . . But, such as he is, he is 
not simply the best that fifteenth-century England has to 
offer; he is the one man of the country who may be classe:] 
with the Italians.” 


The “ Pre-Tyactarian Oxford,"8 and the “Life of Samuel 


“* Pre-Tractarian Oxford : a Reminiscence of the Oriel ‘ Noetics.’?”’ By the 
Rev. Ww. Tuckwell, M.A., late Fellow of New College, Author of ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
Oxford,” &c. Illustrated. London ; Smith, Elder &’Co. 
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Garratt,”4 which have reached us together, form a pair of works 
equally interesting from opposite standpoints. The former gives 
the recollections of a surviving contemporary of the famed Oriel 
men who preceded and were partly contemporary with the early 
Tractarians, but who, while they had something to do with pre- 
paring the ground, intellectually and spiritually, for the Trac- 
tarians, were, in many respects, diametrically opposed to the latter. 
It was the revived intellectuality and moral earnestness of Oxford, 
due to men like Eveleigh, Copleston, Whately, Arnold, Hampden, 
Hawkins, Baden Powell, and Blanco White, that made the Trac- 
tarian movement possible. And in Mr. Tuckwell these men have 
a surviving contemporary, who has done well in putting into print, 
before he passes from among us, and thus preserving, his reminis- 
cences of those stirring times, as he saw them with his youthful 
eyes, and as he now recalls them from his standpoint of long and 
wide experience. In the other book, we have the memoir and 
“ Personal Recollections” of a Cambridge man, who passed away 
only recently in his ninetieth year, after having lived to be the 
last of the “Clapham Sect,” and to be a kind of surviving cory- 
phzeus of the later Victorian Evangelicals. On his mother’s side, 
he belonged to the Stephen: family, and had thus a relation of 
cousinship with some of the brightest legal and literary lights of 
the nineteenth century. The greater part of his career was spent 
as Vicar of St. Margaret’s, Ipswich, and Hon. Canon of Norwich ; 
though earlier in life he had made a figure as vicar of Trinity 
Church, St. Giles’s, and there had forced himself into notice by his 
attempts to convert the Irish Catholics, and by his connection with 
the now almost forgotten episode of the Irish propagandist 
Maguire. Miss Garratt has done her work lovingly and well, and 
has given us many interesting glimpses into the Evangelical activi- 
ties of the middle and later decades of the last century. In the 
second half of the book, in Garratt’s own “ Personal Recollections 
of Nineteenth Century Religious History,” we have sketches of 
Irving, of the Evangelicals in the Thirties, including their collisions 
with the Tractarians, of the disruption in Scotland, of the Papist 
Aggression, of the Church Association prosecutions of the 
Ritualists—a policy to which Garratt strongly objected—and of a 
number of other things connected with the Evangelicals, or looked 
at from an evangelical standpoint. A leading feature in Garratt’s 
character was the utter absence of personal bitterness, even to- 
wards his most zealous opponents. This book, with that of Mr 
Tuckwell, form two very welcome additions to the religious his- 
torical literature of the nineteenth century. 


. ‘Life and Personal Recollections of Samuel Garratt.’? Part I, oem, by 
his Snapu, Evelyn R. Garratt; Part II. Personal Recollections, by Himself. 


London ; James Nisbet & Co. 
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Dr. Moore’s translation of the “ Iti-Vuttaka,”5 is one of the 
valuable “ Columbia University Indo-Iranian Series.” While the 
London Pali Text Society busies itself with the publication of 
Buddhist texts, the Columbia University Press is supplying trans- 
lations, grammars, and other scholarly apparatus for the study of 
those texts. The Indo-Iranian Series is issued under the general 
editorship of A. V. Williams Jackson, Professor of Indo-Iranian 
Languages in Columbia University ; and he adds a commendatory 
note to Dr. Moore’s translation. The translation is accompanied 
by many critical notes, and preceded by a valuable introduction in 
which Dr Moore discusses the text, age, and authorship, subject 
matter, connection between the sections, construction ; prose: for- 
mulas, dialogue form, repetition, relation between the prose and 
the verse ; poetry: style, figures of speech, synonyms and titles of 
Buddha, internal quotation, inter-canonical quotation, grammar, 
vocabulary, etc.,etc. The literal meaning of Iti-vuttaka is: “Thus 
it hath been said.” These sayings, therefore, “claim to be the 
authentic Logia of Buddha.” Dr. Moore is prepared to admit that 
the metrical passages are a compilation from earlier collections of 
Buddha’s own sayings ; but he holds that the prose portions “ bear 
all the ear-marks of a short commentary” on the verses, and that 
“these prose portions our anonymous redactor may have written 
himself.” The work is one of the shortest of the Buddhist 
canonical books, but it contains one hundred and twelve sections, 
each section partly in prose and partly in verse. Dr. Moore is 
also the author of a metrical analysis of the “ Iti-vuttaka,” in the 
“ Journal of the American Oriental Society”; and he is at present 
engaged on a translation of an account of the composition of the 
whole Buddist canon given by Buddhaghosa, who lived near the 
end of the fourth century A.D. Our American friends at Columbia 
University are doing cavalier service to the Orientalists all over 
the world. 

In “Old Beliefs and Modern Believers,’6 Mr. Ellis makes a 
creditable attempt to combine the candid acceptance of modern 
thought with the claim to retain the name “ Christian,” for what 
of ancient dogma is left. He divides his treatise into chapters on 
Intellectual and Moral Revision of Beliefs; The Belief in God— 
the Intellectual Revision and the Moral Revision; the Fall, 2 Sir 
Oliver-Lodgian chapter, without mentioning Sir Oliver ; the Atone- 
ment; the Resurrection of the Body; Everlasting Punishment ; 


5. ‘** Sayings of Buddha; the Iti-Vuttaka.” For the First Time Translated, 
with an Introduction and Notes. By Justin Hartley Moore, A.M., Ph.D., Instructor 
in French in the College of the City of oo York. New York : Columbia University 
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Some Thoughts on Inspiration; Miracles as Proof; and Trials of 
Faith. It is a pity that our New Theologians and Doctrinal 
Idealists find themselves under the necessity—or the imagined 
necessity—of insisting upon the “Christianity” of their broader 
and largely rationalistic teaching. We fear that a “ Christian” of 
a century ago would resent the application of the term to much 
that he would find in such a book as this. Mr. Ellis is an excellent 
example of the worthy men who are to-day resolutely defending 
their last trench. 

In “ Peace and Happiness,”? our septuagenarian friend, Lord 
Avebury, has added another to the multitudinous books which have 
issued from his pen during the last half-century. He has made a 
mark, as student and litterateur, in many domains—politics, 
econcmics, anthropology, and particularly natural science. This 
new book consists of eighteen essays—whether published before, 
or written at different intervals, we are not told—such as can best 
be written by an old man whose life has been spent in an incessant 
alternation of affairs and study, who has become a veritable walking 
encyclopedia of knowledge, and who has found beauty as well as 
wisdom in what he has learnt, and has been desirous to communi. 
cate both his knowledge and the pleasure connected with know- 
ledge to others. The subjects of these essays are such as Happi- 
ness, the Body, the Mind, Aspiration, Contentment, Adversity, etc., 
etc. One is an excellent essay on Education. There are essays 
on the Dread of Nature, and on the Love of Nature, the latter 
being, as we might have expected, the longest in the book. The 
last essay is on the Peace of Nations, recommending the reduction 
of armaments. The book is one to be placed within reach for 
leisure half-hours, to be used as a suggester of thoughts, and as a 
reminder of what others have thought. Every essay bristles with 
quotations from the philosophers and poets, and all classes of 
writers of all ages and all countries. 

The author of “The Message of Psychic Science to the 
World,”8 is too well known among students of a psychology that 
has one foot in occultism to need any introduction from us. Her 
new work is a collection of lectures which were originally written 
more than forty years ago, and a small private edition of which 
was printed in 1883. They were written at the request of a few 
ladies, who, “ alarmed at the tempest of discussion about all things 
human and divine, which threatened to sweep them from their 
accustomed anchorage, asked me to help them to find out whether 
anything was left which we might still venture to believe without 

. ‘Peace and Happiness,” By the Rt. Hon. Lord Avebury, P.C., F.R.S. 
D.C.L. (Oxon,), LL.D. (Cantab., Dubl., St. Andrew’s, Edin.) &c., &c., &c. London 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 


8. ‘The Message of Psychic Science to the World.” By Mary Everest Boole. 
London: C. W, Daniel, Cursiton Street, E.C, 
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finding ourselves in antagonism with something else which seemed 
to have equal claims to be considered true.” Hence, the lectures 
are addressed to women, especially to those who hold the position 
of parent or nurse. Their titles are: The Forces of Nature; 
Development and Infantile Fever as a Crisis of Development ; 
Mental Hygiene in Sickness; the Respective Claims of Science 
and Theology ; Thought Transference; Homoeopathy ; a very in- 
teresting Concluding lecture; and an Appendix on Phrenology. 
We have carefully read the book, and have found it unexpectedly 
interesting. There is nothing in it to frighten away those who 
have no appreciation of the more topsy-turvy speculations of oc- 
cultism ; but there is much in it calculated to be of very great use 
to mothers, to nurses, and to even medical men. Teachers, too, 
will find in it a great help to them in their attempts to understand 
the psychology of childhood. It will doubtless find a place among 
the frequently consulted books of the classes of women—and men 
—treferred to above. 

“The Mystery of the Circle and the Cross,” is a booklet the 
full title of which largely explains its character. Those who are 
familiar with the author’s other booklets will welcome this addition 
to her attempts to bring ancient hieroglyphs into connection with 
modern science and modern sexual problems. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


In “Dublin Castle and The Irish People,”! Mr. R Barry 
O’Brien has proved to demonstration the alien nature of the Eng- 
lish rule in Ireland. He has for the first time, perhaps, presented 
a clear story of the government of Dublin Castle, a government not 
merely entirely unsympathetic in its attitude to the Irish people, 
but even palpably and openly hostile to all national sentiments. 
And, in spite of Liberal Ministers at home, and a Viceroy at the 
Castle, sincerely desirous of governing Ireland in accordance with 
Irish ideas, the Castle administration remains in the eyes of the 
Irish a foreign administration. “It is,” says Mr. O’Brien, “the 
foreign influence permeating the administrative life of Ireland, and 
reminding the people that the stranger sits in judgment at their 
gates, which makes the Irish question of to-day.” Mr. O’Brien 


9. ‘*The Mystery of the Circle and the Cross ; or the Interpretation of Sex.”” By 
Frances Swiney, Author of “The Bar of Isis,’’ ‘‘ The Awakening of Women,” &c, 
London: Open Road Publishing Co, 
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gives in detail the constitutional elements which go to make up this 
foreign administration. From the Viceroy to the Urban District 
Council, every institution is passed in review. The chapter on 
finance is not the least illuminating. Its arguments are, indeed, un- 
answerable. As Mr. Gladstone said in 1886, Irish finance is not 
only a waste of public money, but a demoralising waste of public 
money, demoralising in its influence upon both countries. And, as 
Mr. Birrell exclaimed more recently, it is extravagant and inefficient 
without giving satisfaction to any portion of the Irish people. Mr. 
O’Brien makes it abundantly clear from every point of view that 
the English administration in Ireland has proved a complete 
failure. And it can never be anything else. This, we believe, is 
beginning to dawn on the English electors. Home Rule in some ee 
form or another is bound to come, and it will probably come 
through a Tory Government. The only danger, to our mind, lies 
in Roman Catholicism. If the Irish Administration allowed itself 
to be captured by the Church—and we are confident the attempt 
would be made—England would be obliged to again resume con- 
trol. Parnell would not have submitted to any such clerical inter- 
ference, but we rather doubt the present Irish leaders. 

The average citizen should be grateful to Mr. James Anson 
Farrer for his masterly exposure of the invasion scare in his “ In- 
vasion and Conscription: Some Letters from a Mere Civilian to a 
Famous General.”2 It is abundantly clear that this scare has been 
deliberately worked up by the National Service League in order to 
frighten the country into adopting conscription, and Lord Roberts 
has been the chief instrument, unconsciously, perhaps, in this 
scheme. The real object is not the defence of our shores, but 
participation as a great military power on the Continent. When 
the National Service League asks for a conscript army for home 
defence it really means a conscript army for service anywhere and 
for any purpose. Mr. Farrer proves conclusively, to our mind, the 
utter uselessness of an enormous army for defence against inva- 
sion. A raid “without notice” is really impracticable. “I should . 
think,” said Sir John Ardagh, “we should have quite a month’s 
notice of a really serious invasion.” The following conditions for 
a successful invasion, says Mr. Farrer, would be essential, viz. :— 
(1) At least some months of preparation, during which we should 
be quite in the dark regarding his intentions; (2) a week at least 
for getting his forces across the Channel, without let or hindrance, 
from our fleet ; (3) the obtaining the command of the Channel for 
that week by first defeating the British fleet, or evading the 
blockading British squadrons ; (4) the presence of less than 120,000 













2. ‘Invasion and Conscription.’’ Some letters from a mere Civilian to a former 
General. By James Anson Farrer. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1909. 
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Regulars in this country ; (5) fine and calm weather for the crossing 
and landing.” Only the coincidence of all these conditions would 
give the enemy a chance of success, and such coincidence is practic- 
ally impossible. Mr. Farrer is all over right when he insists that 
the Navy is our first and last line of defence. With the Navy 
destroyed the enemy would not need to land a single man. He 
could starve us into surrender within six weeks. We have, we 
fear, given but a faint view of this highly valuable little treatise. 
It forms a complete answer to every argument adduced by the 
military pundits who cry out for conscription. 

“The Unemployable and Unemployed,”8 by Messrs. Percy 
Alden, M.P., and Edward E. Hayward, M.A., forms a real contribu- 
tion to the problem of unemployment. In spite of the wealth of 
attention devoted to this subject of recent years, much of the efforts 
to solve the problem have been misdirected. The unemployed 
have been regarded almost solely from the point of view of un- 
employment. To mete out the same rigid measure of assistance 
to all classes of unemployed is, as the authors rightly insist, merely 
to court disaster. Organisation, classification, and discrimination 
are the essential methods to be employed, and accordingly we have 
the unemployed divided into three classes, viz., the unemployable, 
sub-divided into vagrants and incapables, the under-employed and 
the unemployed, sub-divided into lower and higher types. Now 
that the Poor Law is to be cast into the melting pot, it is essential, 
if the problem is to be successfully solved, that the attempted solu- 
tion should follow on the lines laid down by the authors. Old Age 
Pensions have already made a beginning at one end of the scale, 
and the provision for taking the children of vagrants off the road 
by the Children’s Act at the other. By the problem of the habitual 
vagrant, the physically and mentally deficient, and the genuine un- 
employed still awaits solution. The remedies for these classes are 
suggested by the authors, and their suggestions merit close 
attention. 

Although Mr. Gibson Bowles has hitherto proved unsuccessful 
in re-entering the House of Commons, he still continues his useful 
work as a critic of our national finance. In “ National Finance in 
1908 and After,”4 he continues the series of works on this subject 
with the satisfaction of knowing that many of his suggestions have 
been carried out by Mr. Asquith when Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Mr. Bowles is not yet satisfied with our methods of national hook- 
keeping, but much has already been done to meet his objections, 
and we have little doubt that under the able administration of Mr. 


3. ‘The Unemployable and Unemployed.”” By Percy Alden, M.P., and Edward 
E,. Hayward, M.A, mdon : Headley Brothers. 

4.‘ National Finance in 1908 and after.” By Thomas Gibson Bowles, London: 
T. Fisher Unwin, 
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Lloyd George, some, at least, of them, will be met. Mr. Bowles 
admits that fresh taxation is inevitable, but he is alarmed at Mr. 
Lloyd George’s idea of taxing the rich by some method of 
graduated taxation. He has nothing to say about the suggested 
tax on land values, and upon this we should have liked to see some 
expression of his opinion. Apparently, he is opposed to such a 
tax, and, if so, we should have liked to hear his reasons. 


“The New Zealand Official Year Book, 1908,”5 prepared undctr 
the instructions of the Prime Minister, the Right Hon. Sir J. G. 
Ward, by Mr. E. J. Von Dadelszen, Registrar-General, has been 
carefully brought up-to-date without any sensible addition to its 
bulk. The Customs Tariff of 1907 is now arranged in Part I[., and 
the changes effected by the new land legislation of that year are 
referred to in Part III., which also contains the new matter relating 
to land and income assessment, the graduated tax, and other simi- 
lar financial items. In the statistical portion of the book—Part I]. 
—the latest figures are brought up-to-date, and much new matter 
has been inserted. In view of the numerous experiments made by 
the New Zealand Government in social reforms, this annual is of 
immense value to students of sociology in this country. 


We have received Nos. 3 and 4 of Vol. X., and No. 1 of Vol. 
XI. of the “ Boletin de Instruccion Publica,”5 for the months 
September, October, and November, 1908. These numbers con- 
tain the proceedings of the Congress, held during the summer, and 
furnish much invaluable information of general application to the 
study of educational methods. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


So much has been written of late on the geography and history 
of Canada by competent scholars that, with “ A History of Canada, 
1763—1812,”1 our knowledge of that colony may now, for all prac- 
tical. purposes, be regarded as complete. Sir C. E. Lucas, who 1s 
the editor of the Historical Geography of the British Colonies, and 
author of “The Canadian War of 1812,” acknowledges having 

5. ‘*The New Zealand Official Year Book, 1908,’’ Seventeenth year of issue. 
Prepared under instruction from The Right Hon, Sir J. G. Ward, P.C., N.C.M.G., 


Prime Minister, By E. J. Von Dadelsgin, Registrar General, Wellington, N.Y. 
By authority; John Mackay, Government Printer. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 
I 


6. ‘Boletin de Instruccion Publica.”” Organo de la Secritaria del Ramo. 
Tomo X, Nums. 3 y 4; Tomo XI, Num. 1. Mixe Secretaria de Instruccion Publica. 

1. ‘*A History of Canada, 1763—1812.”’ By Sir C. C. Lucas, K.C.M.G., C.B. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
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received much assistance from two recently published works, viz., 
“ Documents relating to the Constitutional History of Canada, 1759 
—1791,” by Messrs. Short and Doughty, and “ Canadian Constitu- 
tional Development,” by Messrs. Egerton and Grant. The most 
interesting chapter is that relating to the Causes of the American 
War of Independence. Hitherto the majority of historians have 
placidly accepted the American view that, in this quarrel, England 
was wholly in the wrong. Sir C. E. Lucas, however, shows that, 
on constitutional grounds, the English demand was “eminently 
reasonable,” inasmuch as the form of grant or charter was derived 
ultimately from the Crown, and that, had the home Government 
sought to impose a higher tax, it would probably have excited little 
or no opposition. For the defeat of the English army, he b'ames 
party government, the vacillation of the Ministry, lack of system, 
and the absence of a general of the calibre of George Washington. 
Burgoyne’s expedition is “ the story of a second-rate man set with 
inadequate means to solve a problem of first-rate importance.” We 
are hardly convinced that the colonisation of Australia, which b=gan 
four years after the loss of America, was, as Sir C. E. Lucas con- 
tends, considerably advanced by that disaster. Canada has deen 
fortunate in her Governors, but, at least, to none of the earlier ones, 
does she owe so much as to Sir Guy Carleton, who succeeded 
Murray, the first Governor of Quebec. When Canada came under 
British rule by the Peace of Paris (1763), the French colonists 
consisted of seigniors, the descendants of military or naval officers 
created by Louis XIV., Colbert, and Talon; clergy, mostly of 
French extraction, and peasantry, engaged almost entirely in the 
fur trade, to the neglect of agriculture. The appendices relate to 
the Treaty of Paris, 1783, and the Boundary Line of Canada. There 
are eight maps. 


In his memoir of “ Lord Haliburton,”? Mr. J. B. Atlay has been 
heavily handicapped by being conmissioned to tell simply “the 
bare truth of a strenuous, and intelligent, and highly conscientious 
official life, whose high sense of duty kept all other thoughts and 
aspirations away.” Although the author has been careful not to 
overstep these limits, he has, nevertheless, afforded us occasional 
glimpses of the man beneath the official. Arthur Lawrence Hali- 
burton came of a good Border family that had settled in Nova 
Scotia) His father, the famous “Sam Slick,” was not a clock- 
maker, but Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas in that 
island. After graduating at the University, young Haliburton was 
in due course called to the Bar, and the insight into legal procedure 
thus obtained became a valuable asset in his subsequent career at 


2. “Lord Haliburton.” By J. B, Atlay. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 
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the War Office. He will be chiefly remembered for his zeal in 
carrying out Cardwell’s much criticised scheme of Army Reform. 
Lord Haliburton was an indefatigable worker, loyal to his chiefs, 
gracious to his subordinates, and, indeed, admirable in all relations 
of life. Mr. J. B. Atlay deserves congratulation on the manner in 
which he has achieved his task 

In “ The Scots Army, 1661—1688, with Memoirs of the Com- 
manders-in-Chief,”3 Mr. Charles Dalton has treated as a whole a 
subject which has hitherto been dealt with in part or locally. Thus 
the only two previous works on “ Old Scottish Regimental Colours,” 
by Mr. Andrew Ross, Ross Herald (1885), and the Marchioness of 
Tullibardine’s “Military History of Perthshire (1660—1902),” 
which is a splendid addition to county history. In his preface, Mr. 
Dalton points out that Chambers’ “ Biographical Dictionary ” inen- 
tions neither General Middleton nor General William Drummond, 
and both Conolly’s “Eminent Men of Fife,” and “ The Scottish 
Nation,” edited by Anderson, are silent with regard to Col. Jas. 
Wemys, General of Artillery in Scotland, and Master-Gunner of 
England—a Fifeshire celebrity. General Drummond’s memonr in 
“The Dictionary of National Biography” is inadequate, and, more- 
over, misleading in several essential matters. The dearth of mili- 
tary records between 1660—67, and the fact of there being no com- 
mission registers relating to the Standing Army prior to December, 
1670, have rendered the preparation of this exhaustive work one of 
uncommon difficulty. From 1661 to 1666 the Standing Army was 
a mere handful of troops. During the early days of the Restoration 
the new levies were officered by veterans of the Civil War, some of 
whom had fought with, and others against, Montrose. The 
covenanting writers and apologists regarded the army as cruel and 
relentless persecutors. The Rev. R. Woodrow’s “ Sufferings of the 
Church of Scotland,” which was founded on hearsay evidence, is a 
typical instance of how such lying legends are perpetrated by the 
odium theologicum. It is, of course, impossible, within the limits 
of a short notice, to more than touch on the main features of this 
erudite and well-illustrated work, which will remain for ages to 
come, not only of supreme importance to the genealogist, but also 
a monument to Scotland’s unjustly maligned loyalty. 

We have only one fault to find with “ Francis Joseph I.,"4 by 
Mr. R. P. Mahaffy, viz., that he has presented us with a study of the 
Emperor-King as a monarch, whilst ignoring him as a man. This 
deliberate omission is due, we are informed to the fact that the 
author possesses no first-hand knowledge of his private life. This 
austere conception of a biographer’s duties, while depriving the 


3. The Scots Army, 1661—1688, with Memoirs of the Commander-in-Chief.” 
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work of certain features of general interest, renders it a more valu- 
able handbook to the student, who will find in it a clue to the laby- 
rinth of Austro-Hungarian pclitics. The appendices contain a 
closely reasoned vindication of the recent annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina by Austria, and an account of that priceless relic of 
the Magyar race, St. Stephen’s Crown. We hope the author will 
not charge us with hypercriticism if we point out that he is in error 
in stating that the services of the Greek Church are in the ver- 
nacular, and that its priests marry. There is a vast difference 
between the Byzantine Greek of the liturgies and the language 
spoken in any part of Greece at the present time. The secular 
clergy marry before they are advanced to the priesthood. Mr. 
Mahaffy makes a clear case for the validity of the claims put forth 
by the moderate section of the Hungarian party. 

In 1902 the “ Academie des Sciences Morales et Politiques,” 
awarded to Professor Emile Bourgeois “le Prix du Budget” for 
his work on the Foreign Policy of the Abbé Dubois. As Professer 
Bryce expanded his Oxford prize essay into “ The Holy Roman 
Empire,” which is now reckoned among English classics, so, trom 
materials then collected for his brilliant monograph—and afterwards 
considerably augmented from the archives of nearly all the States 
of Europe, M. Bourgeois has produced “Le Secret du Régent et la 
Politique de l Abbé Dubois (Triple et Quadruple Alliance), (1716- 
1719.”)5 Saint Simon, whose veracity as the historian of his epoch 
has been seriously impugned by M. Chéruel and others, has many 
hard things to say against Dubois, e.g., “ valet corrumpu et corrup- 
teur . . un dréle dans |’Etat, une souillure dans l’Eglise. . . Tous 
les vices combattaient en lui 4 qui en demeurait le maitre.” M. 
Bourgeois proves, on the other hand, that so far from being a 
monster of iniquity, Dubois was “ the misunderstood or calumniated 
rival of Mazarin, who would have been to the Regent what Comte 
d’Broglie was to Louis XV., and who would have rendered to the 
Regency, if not to France, services as intelligent as those rendered 
to France, and the Restoration by Talleyrand.” _It is impossible, 
within the limits of a short notice, to attempt to do anything like 
justice to this magnificent contribution to X VIIIth century history. 

In “Eugéne Fromentin: Lettres de Jeunesse,”6 Mr. Pierre Blan- 
chon gives us a many-sided artist, self-revealed, in the formative 
years of his life. There had been Fromentins in quaint La 
Rochelle since the XIVth. century. Eugéne’s father was a prac- 
tising doctor of some distinction, and an amateur painter of the dry, 
classical school ; his mother was tender-hearted, and given to good 


. ‘Le Secret du Régent et la Politique de l’ Abbé Dubois (Triple et Quadruple 
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works. After highly distinguishing himself in classics at the local 
college, Eugéne was sent to Paris to study law, and succeeded in 
obtaining the Licentiate in that subject ; but, like Petrarch, he pre- 
ferred the humanities. As a schoolboy he had written a good deal 
of poetry, some of which found its way into print. Again, like 
Petrarch, he was hopelessly in love with a married woman, who 
regarded him, her junior by four years, simply as Ze petzt camarade. 
His amour blanc, however, caused his relations a good deal of un- 
necessary anxiety. Those were the days of Byronism and de 
Musset, and Eugéne quickly fell under these influences. He tried 
his hand at literature, but soon abandoned it to study painting. 
“Le droit, il m’ennuis a crever,” he wrote, and, to the disappoint- 
ment of his parents, refused to become an avocat. Madeleine, 
whom he so fondly loved, died in 1844, when he was twenty-four 
years old. His autobiographical romance, “ Dominique,” which was 
composed many years afterwards, contains her portrait. The resuit 
of his two voyages to Algeria were a series of paintings, and a book 
entitled “Un Eté dans le Sahara.” Most of his letters are ad- 
dressed to his mother. 

Felix opportunitate mortis would be a fitting epitaph for 
Spencer Percival, for had he not been shot in the lobby of the 
House of Commons by the half-crazed Bellingham, the world would 
soon have forgotten this patriotic and incorruptible Prime Minister 
of George III. “Spencer Percival,”? by Mr. Philip Treherne, sup- 
plies many minor facts overlooked by Spencer Walpole in the 
“ Life,” published in 1874. As a politician, the subject of this 
memoir is chiefly remarkable for having loyally carried out Pitt’s 
policy of continuing the Peninsular War, and supplying, in the 
face of considerable difficulties, Wellington and his Portuguese 
allies with the necessary funds for their campaign against 
Napoleon. As a Tory of the Tories, he was bitterly opposed to 
Catholic Emancipation, and, at the same time, strenuously defended 
the Orders in Council, which seriously shackled commerce. The 
most interesting part of Mr. Treherne’s work is to be found ‘n the 
appendices, and relates to Percival’s tragic end. There was a 
rumour current at the time that he was killed because he knew 
that Naundorff, who claimed to be the dauphin that is generally 
believed by historians to have died in the Temple, was the rightful 
King of France, and Percival’s advocacy of the Pretender’s claims 
lent some colour to this absurd theory. Most curious of all is the 
case of a Cornishman named Williams, who dreamt, on three suc- 
cessive occasions, of Percival’s murder in all its details, about a 
week before the event took place. Mr. Treherne deserves con- 
gratulation on his useful and eminently readable biography. 
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“ Lettres de Georges Bizet,”8 edited by M. Louis Ganderax, who 
contributes a long and sympathetic preface, will be read with in- 
terest by all interested in the history of music. The letters in 
question deal, in the first place, with his impression of Rome, whg¢re 
as holder of the Grand Prix de Rome, he resided from 1857 to 
1860; secondly, with his experiences during the Commuue, at 
which period he served as a Fusilier in the 6th Battalion of the 
National Guards. These letters, addressed, for the most part, to 
his parents and an uncle, reveal a genial, kindly personality, wholly 
free from artistic pose. Bizet’s reputation as a composer does not 
rest exclusively on “ Carmen,” the most popular, but by no means 
the finest of his operas. 

The second volume of “ Lettres et documents pour servir a 
lHistoire de Joachim Murat,”? covers the period of 1801 to 1803. 
The first part deals with l’Armeé d’Observation du Midi, and the 
remainder with the Cisalpine and Italian Republics. Murat’s 
speech on the proclamation of the Italian Republic is the most not- 
able feature in this volume, which chiefly appeals to professed 
students of Napoleonic literature, who will find a mine of informa 
tion in the annotations of M. Paul de Brethon. The frontispiece 
is a portrait of Murat, reproduced from an original taken in 1803. 


One of the most interesting of recent French publications is 
the “ Lettres 4 un Ami,”!0 of the late Edmund Rousse, one of the 
most distinguished French barristers. This correspondence covers 
the period from 1845 to 1880, and reveals a man of high honour, 
chivalry, and wide sympathies. His appointment as Batonnier de 
POrdre, and his nomination to the French Academy were due to 
his sterling qualities and not, as is so often the case, to protection 
and intrigue. 

Maitre Rousse is master of a delightful style, and his letters are 
often very humorous. Not a word in the thousand odd pages can 
be skipped, such is the intense interest of the accounts of people 
and events connected with the Bar, Art, Music, and Literature 
during all those years. 

In the Preface to the second volume the author modestly says, 
“One must not hope to find any profound thought in the following 
pages. The one who wrote them was neither a hero nor a 
thinker, simply a bourgeois d’ésprit moyer et d’4me ordinaire, who, 
all through the War of 1870 and the awful Commune, did his duty 


8. ‘Lettres de George Bizet.’ Préface de Louis Ganderax. Paris: Calmann- 
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in the beseiged City, and noted day by day the passing events.” 
Thanks to his cool, dignified manner and physical courage, he saved 
many lives. 

® We know of no book which gives such an insight into the little 
known noblesse de la robe as the present work. 


Up to the present little has been known of the most renowned 
dancers under Louis XV.—a rival of La Camargo, viz., Malle. 
Sallé.1t Though her career was a brilliant one, she had other 
claims to remembrance. Her extraordinary prudery would alone 
have sufficed to make her famous, especially at a time when the 
virtue of comedians was regarded as a myth. But it is to her 
originality and talent that pantomimic ballet is due. During one 
of her successful seasons in London, she contributed with Haendel 
to the introduction of the ballet into Italian opera. 


Mr. Emile Dacier has been able to consult hitherto unpub- 
lished documents concerning Mdlle. Sallé and gives an interesting 
account of her private life, and portrait from the original pastel 
by La Tour. 


VOYAGES. 


The Holy Land has found a fervent admirer in M. Reynés. 
Monlaur, who gives a very vivid description of the scenery, customs, 
life, and costumes of the diverse races, who after 2,000 years 
(which have scarcely changed the aspect of Jerusalem) continue to 
worship Jesus Christ in their different fashions, and at the same 
shrine.1 

Readers will obtain from this book a mental vision of Palestine 
which not even the best of guide-books can possibly give. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


In “ Tono-Bungay,”! Mr. Wells describes with his accustomed 
skill the rise and fall of a quack-medicine vendor, whose meteoric 
career is vaguely reminiscent of that of the late Whittaker Wright. 


11. **Mdle. Sallé?’ (1707-1756). Par Emile Dacier. Paris: Plon Nourrit & Cie~ 
1. Jerusalem.” Par M. Reynés-Monlaur. Paris: Plon Nourrit & Cie. 
1. ‘*Tono Bungay.” G.H. Wells. Macmillan & Co. 
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From a bankrupt druggist in a sleepy country town, he blossoms 
forth, by dint of audacious advertisement, as the inventor of “ Tono- 
Bungay,” and a score of more or less mischievous preparations for 
curing the manifold ills to which flesh is heir. Associated with 
this shoddy adventurer, yet remote from him by reason of superior 
education, and a genius for aérial engineering, is his nephew, whose 
happiness is blighted by his marriage with a brainless specimen of 
suburban conventionality. This is a clever but depressing story, 
the keynote to which may be found in its concluding lines: “We 
are all things that make and pass, striving upon a hidden mission, 
out to the open sea.” 





POETRY. 


We could have wished that the author of “ The Life and Work 
of Joseph Skipsey,”! had given to his interesting and sympathetic 
memoir a better literary form. The lack of any division into 
chapters, and a little desultoriness in the treatment of the subject, 
rob the work of some of the interest it would otherwise have pos 
sessed. The subject of the memoir was worthy of the best literary 
treatment that could be given. No one will find fault with the 
highly appreciative tone of Mr. Spence Watson’s tribute to a valued 
friend of forty years; and few, if any, will be disposed to charge 
him with exaggeration when he says, “Looking back at him 
[Skipsey] now that four years have passed since he left us, and 
taking him all in all, I think that I have never known a greater 
man.” Nor are we disposed to qualify this appreciation by taking 
into consideration the fact that he was a collier, working in the coal- 
pit from the age of seven until he had reached middle life. He was 
great, not merely as a collier, but absolutely. What he would have 
done had his early years been spent among such surroundings as 
had been those of the poets, artists, and leading literary men by 
whom he was later in life so highly prized, we are, of course, left to 
imagine. But, though he always suffered from his early disadvan- 
tages, he had shown himself, long before he died, to be—as our 
author says—“ a poet, a true poet ... a man of thought, of intel- 
lectual power, of quite marvellous insight, of strong and wide 


sympathy.” 


1. “Joseph Skipsey, his Life and Work.’’ By the Rt. Hon. Robert Spence 
Watson, With three portraits. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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Born ih 1832, he lived until 1903. He had no schooling. 
There was, in his early days, no superfluity of comfort, or even of 
food at home. Frequently, after a day's work in the pit, he had to 
hear his mother say, “ Joe, hinney, thou'll just gan out and gether 
a gud handful o’ nettles and aa’l meyk th’ a sup broth wi’ breed 
in't.” At fifteen, he had read but little, but had learnt bits of 
ballads from the older lads. An uncle lent him “ Paradise Lost,” 
and other books, including Lindley Murray’s Grammar. Skipsey 
also borrowed Pope’s “ Iliad,” and heard of Shakespeare, a copy of 
whose plays he bought when seventeen, with five shillings carefully 
saved out of his small pocket-money. Later an aunt lent him 
Burns’s Poems. By the time he was twenty, he had collected quite 
a little library. He subscribed to Chambers’s “ Information for the 
People,” then in course of publication in penny numbers. He later 
got pcssession of translations of Greek plays, of Virgil, of Goethe's 
“Faust,” and of some of Heine’s Poems. 


What is not possible to a young fellow who can combine such 
studies with hard work in a coal-pit? In 1859, he had written 
poems enough to make a volume. As samples, we quote one or 
two that illustrate his early experience. The little one, entitled 
“‘Mother Wept,” is, to our mind, a gem. The pride of the in- 
experienced lad at taking part in the work of his elders, and ke 
sad submission of his parents to the lot that compelled them to 
devote their boy to pit-life, are shown, as by a touch of genus :—- 


“ Mother wept, and father sighed ; 
With delight aglow, 

Cried the lad, ‘ To-morrow,’ cried, 
‘To the pit I go.’ 


“Up and down the place he sped— 
Greeted old and young ; 

Far and wide the tidings spread ; 
Clapt his hands and sung. 


“ Came his cronies ; some to gaze, 
Wrapt in wonder; some 

Free with counsel; some with praise ; 
Some with envy dumb. 


“* May he,’ many a gossip cried, 
‘Be from peril kept.’ 

Father hid his face and sighed, 
Mother turned and wept.” 
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Another touch of a similar kind is to be found in the little >0em 
that refers to the custom of a man’s being called-up by the cal'er 
for the night-shift :— 


“*Get up!’ the caller calls, ‘Get up!’ 
And in the dead of night, 

To win the bairns their bite and sup, 
I rise a weary wight. 


“ My flannel dudden donn’d, thrice o’er 
My birds are kissed, and then 

I with a whistle shut the door 
I may not ope again.” 


We cannot dwell further upon the details of Skipsey’s career. He 
published several volumes of poems. He became the friend of such 
men as Browning, Tennyson, John Morley, Burne Jones, the Ros- 
settis, Theodore Watts, Leighton, Andrew Lang, William Morris, 
Edmund Gosse, and a host of others of like standing. He was the 
bosom-friend of Thomas Dixon, the Sunderland corkcutter, to 
whom Ruskin dedicated his letters on “ Time and Tide by Weare 
and Tyne.”  Skipsey’s friends, anxious to relieve him from the 
drudgery of the coal-pit, found him successively several situations, 
in the choice of which they, with the best intentions, repeated the 
mistake so often made in the case of other talented working-inen. 
They made him caretaker at a Board School; then porter at Arm- 
strong College; and then custodian of Shakespeare’s House at 
Stratford-on-Avon. But a soul so profoundly appreciative of 
Shakespeare’s works, and so keenly sensitive as Skipsey’s, could not 
endure being the butt of the Philistine globe-trotter. Ultimately, 
Gladstone came to the rescue, and a small annuity was given to the 
Northern Collier Poet. He also had some literary work put into 
his hands ; he edited the Coleridge, Shelley, Blake, Burns, and Poe 
volumes in the “Canterbury Poets” series, published by Walter 
Scott. His latter years were thus made comparatively happy. He 
was greater than anything he ever did. Had the fates been more 
propitious to his youth, his poems would doubtless have lacked 
some of their faults, and he would certainly have developed into a 
leader in letters, and a masterly critic. 
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